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APPLETON CO.’S 


Recent Educational Publications. 


Appletons’ Standard Geographies. 


Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving special 
prominence to the Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. Two 
Books, 1. ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY; 2. HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. 


Appletons’ Standard System of Penmanship. 


Prepared by Lyman D. Situ. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Numbers ; 
Short Course, Tracing, Two Numbers; Short Course, Seven Numbers ; 
Grammar Course, Seven Numbers. 


Appletons’ Writing Charts. 


By Lyman D. SMIru. 


A Geographical Reader. 


A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from the Best 
Writers in English Literature. For schools and general readers. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. By JAMEs JOHONNOT. 


A Natural History Reader. 


Beautifully illustrated. By James JOHONNOT. 


An Historical Reader. 


For the use of Classes in Academies, High Schools and Grammar Schools. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By Henry E. SHEPHERD, M.A., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 


The Wavelet. 


An Abridgement of the “ Song Wave.” Containing the easier portion of the 
Music in the latter, and especially adapted to use in primary and interme- 
diate schools. 


The Cumulative Method in German. 


By ADOLPH DREYSPRING. 


Mediwval Civilization. 


History Primers.” By GzorGE BuRTON ADAMS. | 


The Normal Musie Course. 


By Joun W. Turrs and H. E. Hott. Embodying the plan of teaching 
Music which has been so successfully pursued in the Boston Public Schools. 


The French Verb. | 


A Complete Class-Book of all the French Verbs, showing how to conjugate 
and how to use them. By L. J. Srmonin, Professeur de Littérature et 


d’ Histoire, 


~ 


A Complete Latin Course for the First Year. 


Comprising an Outline of Latin Grammar and Progressive Exercises in 
Reading and Writing Latin, with Frequent Practice in Reading at sight. - 


Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing Latin. 


With Frequent Practice in Reading at Sight, intended as a Companion-Book 
to the author’s Latin Grammar. 


Cornelius Nepos. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index of Proper Names, and Exercises for Transla- 
tion into Latin. Illustrated by numerous cuts. By THomas B. Lrnpsay, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Latin in the Boston University. 

Tue Same, with English-Latin Exercises and Index of Proper Names. For 
Sight Reading. 


Selections from the Poems of Ovid, 


With Notes and Dictionary. By J. L Lrycoin, LL.D., Professor of Latin 
in Brown University. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Laelius de Amicitia. 


Edited with English Notes. By Jonn K. Lorn, Associate Professor of 
Latin, Dartmouth College. 


The Aeneid of Vergil. 


With Notes and Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor of Latin in 
the University of Michigan. 


The Complete Works of Vergil, 
With Notes and the Vergilian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze. 


The Bucolics and Georgics, and Six Books of the Aeneid. 
With Notes and Dictionary. By Henry S. FRI&Eze. 


A Vergilian Dictionary. 
Embracizg all the words found in the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aenied of 
Vergil, with numerous references to the text verifying and illustrating the 
definitions. By Henry S, Frieze. 


Cours de Lecture et de Traduction. 
Two volumes. Vol. I.: Etude Raisonnée. Vol. II.: Contes et Mélanges. 
By J. Roemer, LL.D., Professor of the French Language and Literature in 
the College of the City of New York. 


To be Published before September 1, 1884. 


Appletons’ Standard Arithmetics 
By A. J. Rickorr. 
Appletons’ Science Text-Books: 
Tracy’s anp 
Zoonoey. 
Le Conrtr’s Etementary Grouoey. 


TrowsripGr’s Puysics. 


Krusi’s New Manual of Drawing. | Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
Johonnot’s Natural History Readers. 


First, SECOND, AND THIRD. 
Johonnot’s Language and Word-Book. 
Tappan’s Geometry. 
Gaillard’s Modern French Method. 


Appletons’ Introductory Fourth Reader. 
Appletons’ Chart Primer. By Mrs.R.D.Ricxorr.|_ Linton’s Historical Charts. 


Revised and in part re-written by Pror. Freperic D. 
ALLEN, Harvard College. 


Quackenbos’s Element. History of the U. S. 


Revised Edition, with new plates and illustrations. 
Sully’s Outlines of Psychology. 
Principles of General Grammar. 


Compiled and arranged for the use of Colleges and 
Schools by J. Roemer, LL. D., Prof. of French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the College of the City of N. Y. 


“EpucaTionaL Notes,” containing announcements of new books and useful information to teachers, will 
be forwarded free to all engaged in school work who will send us name and post-office address. 
Our new EpucaTionaL CaTALoGuE, special price-list, etc, also mailed free, on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, ra 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


SAN FRANCISOO, 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 1. 


RECENT AND 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


I. AMERICAN ORATIONS. FROM THE COLONIAL 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. Selected as 
specimens of eloquence, and with special reference to their 
value im throwing light upon the more important epochs and 
issues of American history. Edited by Alexander John- 
son, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy, Col- 
lege of New Jersey. The first series will comprise 3 vols., 
uniform with the 16mo Edition of Prose Masterpieces. (dn 
Preparation.) 


Il. PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM MODERN ES- 
SAYISTS. Comoprising single specimen essays from Irv- 
ing, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, Sydney Smith, 
Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Helps, Kingsley, Rus- 
kin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, 
Newman, Leslie Stephen. These essays have been prepared 
with reference to presenting as well specimens of the method 
of thought as of the literary style of their several writers. 

Third Edition, 3 vols., 16mo, beveled boards, gilt top, in box, 
$3.75; the same in extra cloth, with cloth box, $4.50; the same in 
Russia leather binding and case, round corners, red edges, $10. 
Large paper edition, with portraits ; 3 vols., $7.50. 

“In no other such small space can be found the masterpieces 
of modern essayists.”—/ost, Hartford. 

“A most admirable collection, which presents not only spec- 
imens of the best English style, but the methods of thought and 
characteristic modes of expression of the several writers.” —AMag- 
azine of American History. 


Ill. SCIENCE LADDERS. Edited by N. D'Anvers, author 
of A History of Art. A series of readers planned to teach the 
great laws of nature in language simple enough to be intelli- 
gible to every child who can read. The volumes, while purely 
elementary, aim at awakening the powers of observation and 
reasoning. 

I. Porms of Land and Water. II. A Story of 
Barly Experience III. Vegetable Life. IV. Flower- 
less Piants. V. Lowest Forms of Water Animals. 
VL Lowly Mantle and.Armor-Wearers. 

The set complete in 6 vols., square 16mo, illus., boards, each $ .50 

Or the six volumes bound in one, cloth extra, . ° . 1.56 


“ The author has the correct idea of the duty of a writer on sci-| 


entific themes to young people, and has illustrated it in a manner 
that must receive unqualified endorsement. The text is strength- 
ened by many fine engravings.” —G/obe, Boston. 

“ As invaluable to the Teacher as to the pupil.”—Advertiser, 
Boston. 


IV. A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
For High Schools and Colleges. Designed for beginners and 
advanced students. By H. C. G. Brandt, Professor of Ger- 
man and French in Hamilton College, formerly of Johns 
Hopkins University. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The HiGH-ScHooL AND COLLEGE GRAMMAR is planned for 
teachers who feel the need of pursuing a more scientific method 
of instruction, and for pupils in grammar and high schools, acad- 
emies, and colleges, who have already some knowledge of gram- 
matical rules and terminology, classical or modern. The strict 
separation of Inflections and Syntax in Part I. makes the book 
eminently fit for the beginner, while Part II. is mainly designed 
for the advanced scholar. 


V. A HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE READER OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE. By W. H. Rosenstengel, 
Professor of German in the University of Wisconsin. 12mo, 
cloth. 


Planned for the use of students in high schools, academies, col- 
leges, and German-American schools and seminaries, who have 
already studied an elementary reader, who are familiar with the 
main points of German grammar, and who are able to use intelli- 
gently a German-English dictionary. 


VIL TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION FRAN- 

CAISE. Selections from French literature relating to the 
Revolution of 1789. Edited with notes by Professors T. P. 
Crane and O. Brun, of Cornell University, with introduction by 
Prest. A.D. White. Planned for the use of students in French: 


VII. SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. 
The History of English Labor (1250-1883). By James 5B. 
Thorold Rogers, M.P. 1 vol., large octavo, $3.00. 


Principal Contents. — Rural England, Social Life, Agriculture, 
Town Life, The Distribution of Wealth and Trade, Society, 
Wages, Profits, Discontent, Combinations, Insurrection, The De- 
velopment of Taxation, Labor and Wages, ee and Agri- 
cultural Wages in the Eighteenth Century, Wages in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Present Situation, etc. 


“The book should be placed in every town and village library 
throughout the land, for it will be read with eagerness and profit 
by every working man and by every shrewd employer of labor, as 
well as by all disinterested students of Social Science and Polit- 
ical Economy.”—MNew York Sun. 


IX. POLITICS. An Introduction to the study of Compar- 
ative Constitutional Law. By Wilson W. Crane and Ber. 
nard Moses. $8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ As a very suggestive contribution to political analysis, it can 
be recommended by all who wish to acquire a comprehensive view 
of the tendencies and forces of modern political action.” — 7ribune, 
New York. 


xX. OUTLINES OF ROMAN LAW. Comprising its His- 
torical Growth and General Principles. By W.C. Morey, 
Professor of History and Political Science in the University 
of Rochester. Press.) 


XI. PLUTARCH FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Selected and 
edited by Prof. John 8. White. Quarto, with many illus- 
trations. $3.00, 

This edition contains all the “ Lives” and “ Parallels” in Plu- 
tarch’s own words, with such omissions only as were necessary to 
adapt them for young readers. There is also an Introduction and 
Life of Plutarch by the editor. As a standard work, adapted to 
both boys and girls, its wealth of anecdote and faithful portrayal 
of character render it peculiarly valuable. 

“Tt is a pleasure to see in so beautiful and elegant a form one 


of the great books of the world. The best Plutarch for young 
readers.” —Literary World. 


XII. HERODOTUS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. ‘e- 
lected by Prof. John 8. White. Quarto, illustrated, uni- 
form with PLUTARCH FoR Boys AND GIRLS. (/n Press.) 


*,* Pornam’s New Cararoaurs, General and Educational, sent on application. Cortes or Trxt-BooKs sent for examination on receipt of half the price. 


Liberal terms for examination. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


POPULAR 


New Spelling Blanks, 


Nos. 1 and 2, complete in themselves for 
younger pupils. 

Nos. 4 and 5, complete in themselves for 
older pupils. 

Nos. 3 and 6, special books. a 


It is believed that this series of Spelling Blanks, 
he latest and fullest published, will be found suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to meet the wants of all classes 
of teachers. 

Besides the usual means of teaching spelling, it 
affords special facilities for practice in the use of 
words, and for improvement in penmanship. 

These advantages, together with that of extreme 
cheapness of price, renders the series the best in the 
market. 

The following brief descriptions will make plain 
the particular merits of each book: 

No. 1 — For primary grades. Two columns for 
spelling, and one for corrections on each page, 
Ruled to fourths like low grade copy-books. En- 
graved alphabet with numerals at top of each 
page, and complete penman’s chart on third page 
of cover. 

No. 2.—The complement of No.1. A column for 
spelling, followed by space for sentences contain- 
ing the words spelled, on every page. Rulings, 
engraved alphabets, and penman’s chart, as in No.1. 

No. 3.—A “regulation” spelling blank. Space for 
the spelling of one hundred words, including a re- 
view of twenty, with room for twenty corrections, 
on every folio. One hundred and twenty word- 
spaces in front, and back reserved for examina- 
tions. Engraved alphabets and penman’s chart as 
in preceding numbers. : 

No. 4.—Like No. 3, but larger, and ruled with spe- 
cial reference to instruction in penmanship. 

No. 5.—The complement of No. 4. Space for the 
spelling of twenty words, and for their definition 
or use in sentences, on every page. Ruled like 
No. 4. Engraved alphabets and penman’s chart 
as in preceding number. 

Wo. 6.— Unique. Room for the spelling of fift 
words, with space for the illustrative use of suc 
as are unfamiliar, on every folio. Columns for 
the correction of minspalted' words and faulty sen- 
tences. Engraved alphabets and penman’s chart 


EDUCATIONAL 


SERIES. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER'S 


~ 


NEW SERIE 


Nallonal System of Penmanship 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


National System of Indust! Drawing, 


NEW EDITION. 


NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS, 


By J. A. GILLETTE, 
Prof. of Physics in the Normal College, N. Y. City. 


— AND — 
Prof W, J. BOLFE, 
Formerly Master High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
509 Pages, 508 Lilustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


313 Pages, 345 Lilnstrations. 


FIRST BOOK IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 
Dinsmore’s Spelling-Blanks. 
American Standard Writing Speller. 
The National Composition Books. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
National Spelling Blanks. 


National Composition Blanks. 


Work with Words : A Practical Etymology. 


In presenting this memorandum of our STANDARD 
TEXT-BOOKS, we desire to state that any correspondence 
addressed to our various offices, as below named, will have 
our prompt attention; we shall be pleased to receive an 
relating rices or terms introdactio» 

Upon app a com Catalogue 
other publications. 
Please address all correspondence, relating to business 


as in preceding numbers. 


Catalogues and Circulars sent on application 


Correspondence solicited, in regard to Introduction price. 


matters, to the New York office. 


| 
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ra / (Including six Colored Maps.) 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Published by A. GC. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


White's Student's Mythology. 


Compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thibetan, 
Aztec, and Peruvian Mythologies, in accordance with Standard Authorities, 
ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


By C. A. WHITE, 


AuTHOR OF “ WHITE'S CLASSIOAL LITERATURE,” &o0. 


THE STUDENT’s MyYTHoLocy is a practical work, prepared by an experienced teacher, and 
designed for pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the greater aioe of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular classical course. 

Great care has been taken to avoid all taint of pagan corruption of a nature to offend delicacy, 
while enough information is given to insure a clear entuntanding of all allusions to mythology met 
with in ordinary readings. 


It isan admirably arranged text-book on a subject of fascinating interest,— a text book, and a good deal 
more ; for while it has the form of question and answer, it gives in simple and felicituus phrase the substance 
of those charming, dreamy stories, subtly woven of half serious and half frolic around some slender spires 
of forgotten fact, which cobwebbed the morning of the world. .. . It gives, in the briefest com » all that 
one needs to know of them in order to understand the frequent allusions to them in modern as well as ancient 
literature, and ls more portable and available than any dictionary that we know of. It gives an account, also, 
of poets of classic fable, with the heroes celebrated by them, the sybils, oracles, classic games, and the Greek 
drama, with brief notices of the myths of other nations, and an account of the classic authors to whom refer- 


is made. 
“cee NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
A Handsome 12mo Volume, Cloth, $1.25. 
Oopies sent postpaid for examination, with a view to introduction, for '75 cents. 


ARMSTRONG’S ‘gi 
Adopted in Newtork DP TIMER 


“A model historical primer, full in its state- 
ments, discriminating in its selection of events, 
clear and direct in its style, and compre. we in 
its general outline of Americanaffairs. The value 
Public Schools. of such a book is apparent at yy sal Of large 

istories of the United States there is no lack, but 
Adopted in of shorter histories there is a great need. A work 
of this character, thoroughly trustworthy in its 


oF 
U N I T E D New York statements, is of almost equal importance to the 


S T A T E S ermal Collage, young student and to the general reader. Jt rep- 
resents an amount of work of which its brief pages 
Exam- give no adequate impression. To condense, and 
-pard, H I T 0 R yet to omit nothing essential to the complete state- 
Sor 35 cents. © | ment of events, requires the fullest command of the 
subject, and the most intelligent understanding o, 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. the mutual relation of all the facts involwed.” 
PRESIDENT THOMAS gid of the New York City Normal College, writes : ‘“‘ Having carefully ex- 
amined ARMSTRONG'S PRIMER OF U. 8. History,I consider it quite equal toa similar class of books re- 
cently published in England. The style fs clear and simple, the minent and important facts concisely stated, 
and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for Reaeere it is admirable, and as a handbook in 
connection with a larger work for older students, it will be found invaluable.” 


JUST READY. 


wh Principles of Written Discourse. 


By T. W. HUNT, 


PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


1 Vol., 12mo, 375 pages ; net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent, postage paid, for SO cents. 


The object of this work is to give a full and philosophical discussion of the subject, with particular ref- 
erence to collegiate needs. Jt presents in a logical and interesting manner the leading laws, qualities, and 
Sorms of written prose discourse, and aims to show the vital relation of the expression of our thought to our 
mental, emotional and ethical nature. /tis admirably adapted to awaken inguiry, as well as to afford 
instruction, and to indicate to the aspiring writer the best methods by which his thinking may be made 
the most lucid and telling in its outward forms. We commend it to educators, and to the literary public 
at large. 

REV. Pror. SHEDD, New York, in the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, says: “ Prof. Hunt writes con- 
cisely, employs a clear terminology, and condenses mach material in a littie space. We do not recall any vol- 
ume in the department of rhetoric and — that contains more information ina small compass. It is well 

for co te tion, and we hope it may be widely adopted.” 


- 


Suplée’s Trench on Words. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENOH, D.D. 


Frem the Latest Revised Edition. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Werds 
fer Bliustrations, and Questieus for Examinations. 


By PROF THOMAS D. SUPLEE. 


The advantages claimed for it, over all other editions, are as follows: 
1. A complete and exhaustive analysis of the revised text has been added. 
2. A set of questions has been prepared, designed not only to call forth the facts stated by the 


author, but also to follow up lines of thought suggested by him. 
At the end of each lecture a list of words has been added, illustrating its various topics, and 
intended to encourage Original research on the part of the pupil. 

Pror. HUNT, of Princeton College. writes: ‘‘ The book supplies a need which each teacher of Trench 
has been obliged to heretofore meet in his own way, and serves to add much to the usefulness of a work already 
full of profit in the study of larguage ” 

The Nat'l and N. KE. Journal of Educationsays: ‘“ The editor, in common with other teachers, 
felt the need of making this wurk more practical as a text book for echools. The indexical outline of the lec- 
ture is very valuable, on account of its fullness ; this feature alone doubles the original vaine of the work The 
black board exercires at the close of each Jecture have been prepared with great care, and will be found ex- 
tremely practical in the hands of an intelligent teacher. The questions on the chapters will be valuable teats of 
the pupils’ knowledge, and the additional words for (llustration are intended to lead to original thought and 
investigation. The editor sbows an enthueiastic love for the study of words. and has performed a work for 
American teachers and students for which they should be profoundly grateful.” 


12mo, Cloth, 400 pages; net price, $1 00. 


Cepies for examination sent, postage paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


Ig SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS FOR INTRODUCTION. jg~ CATALOGUES AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


BAKER, PRATT 


No. {9 Bond Street, NEW YORK, 


General School Furnishers. 


MANUFACTURERS of THE ONLY 
DOVETAILED 


School Furniture 
| IN THE WORLD, 
The TRIUMPH 


DESKS, 
Stationary and Folding Top, have received the 


HIGHEST AWARD 


= 


pai “Strength, Durability, and Good Form” 
The Trinmpl’ Study-Desk| EXPOSITIONS, 
Folded, Bock-Box Locked. INOLUDING Dovetailed and 


The CENTENNIAL OF /876, 
and PARIS of 


Showing Desk an1 Seat occu- 
lying only 10 in. space. 


The Patent “ TRIUMPH” School-Desk, 


With FOLDING SEAT and FOOT-REST. 
Full Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 


“TRIUMPH.” 
NOISELESS FOLDING SEATS, for Churches, Chapels, and Sunday Schools. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


School Apparatus 


GLOBES, 


NUMERAL FRAMES, BLACKBOARDS, 
Eureka Liquid Slating, 
ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 


Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, 
&c., 


WE FURNISH A 


Hinged Apparatus Case 


With every 8-inch and 
12-inch Globe. 


Steel Dowelled, 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, free. 


BLACKBOARDS 


Of Stone, 
Wood, 
Cloth, 
Paper. 


ae Full Descriptive Cir- i 
cular free on application. 


“A sime 


nion School, Jerome, N.Y. 


Exact size of ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON. 


Send for Sample. 


non for teachers........ 


to have to use any other.””—G, B. HENDRIOKSON, 


New Dustless Blackboard Eraser. 


ALPHA 
DUSTLESS ERASER © 


Consists of pieces of Chamois in- 
serted in grooves cut in the block. 
The use of ALPHA DUSTLESS 
Crayon, with this Eraser, com- 
aia solves the problem of kee 
the school-room free from -dust. Sample mailed for 15 


I@~ Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Educational and Useiul Articles, containing 184 pages, and over 300 illustrations, mailed to any address for 25 cts. in stamps, 


BAKER, PRATT & GCO.., Fumishers, Booiselers, Stationers, and Importers, No, 19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 


4 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XX.—No: 1. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


‘The Franklin Arithmetics, 


PRIMARY — ELEMENTARY -—-WRITTEN. 
By EDWIN P. SEAVER anv GEO: A. WALTON. 


Fresh, clear. practical text books. Oral Exercises so combined with written 
work that the same analysis answers for both processes. Decimals and Inte 
gers are TREATED TOGETHER whenever practicable, thus avoiding a multiplicity 
of rules. Drill-Tables, and Exercises thereon, are given, by which the pupils 
work can be INDEFINITELY EXTENDED without requiring the teacher to search 
other books for TEST-EXAMPLES. 


The Franklin Arithmetics were FE: 
Adopted in Boston, Mass., May, 1879. \ 
Adopted in New York City, Nov., 1883. 
Adopted in Jersey City, N. J., Nov., 1883. 


A compact, working text. book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient 
to meet the requirements for admission to any College, and such as is pur- 
sued in the best High Schools and Academies. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra was 
Adopted in Jersey City, N. J., Dec., 1883. 


NEARLY READY, : : : : : 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing as nearly ready,— to be published about July 15th, —after the 


most careful 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 


PRIMARY — PRONOUNCING. 
The prominent features of these books are: Careful selection, classification 


and arrangement of words; variety in the kInD of lessons; numerous Dicta- 
tion Exercises. 
Worcester’s New Spellers were 
Adopted in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan., 1881. 


Adopted in Jersey City, N. J., Dec., 1883, 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was 
- Adopted in Boston, Mass., Nov., 1883. 


Adams s Advanced Speller, \Walton's Arithmetical Table, 


For practice in the fundamental op- 
erations of Arithmetic. Largely used 
and very popular. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, 

with the addition of several Dicta- 

tion Exercises. 


Walton & Cozswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic. 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice’ 
embracing all the applications of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and includ- 
ing) Percentage, Interest, and Discount. A copy will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of 20 cts.; or with Key, containing the answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 


A BEAUTIFUL TEXT- BOOK. 


preparation, 


History the United States America, 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, 


AND OF THE 


Events which Led to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. 
Hor the Use of Schools and Academies. 


By HORACE 


E. SCUDDER. 


Maps and Illustrations. 


The work comprises about 450 pages, and its leading characteristics are: 


First: A Well-considered Text, in which the author has aimed to be exact’ 
without being dull; to narrate events according to their proportionate importance ; to make clear 
the reason of events ; to give prominence to the life of the people; and to show the development of 
the United States from its first beginning in history to the present @ay. 


Seconp: A New and More Logical Division into Periods, with such 
chapter divisions as will aid the memory, and such crisp paragraphs as will make every point tell. 


Tuirp: A Suggestive Method by which the teacher is enabled to expand the 
history at any point, and quicken the interest of the scholar. 


Fourtu: The insertion of Topieal Analyses for Review at suitable inter- 
vals, and also a full set of Questions on Text and Maps, so that teachers preferring topical recita- 
tions or catechetical questionings can be equally suited. 


Firtn: Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps, most carefully drawn and en- 
graved. The Maps are 41 in number, including gix double-page and six single-page 
colored maps. 

SixtH: Beautifal Illustrations, about 7o in number, specially drawn and 
painted for this work, presenting the best work of the the following artists : 


These designs have been carefully interpreted on wood by the following engravers: 


ANDREW, HEARD, MARSH, WELLINGTON, 
COLLINS, HEINEMANN, NICHOLS, WHITNEY, 
FABER, HELD, REED, WILLIAMS, 
FRENCH, JUENGLING, SHARP, WILLOUGHBY (Misw), 
HARLEY, KINGSLEY, SNYDER. 
Besides these illustration, SUPERB PORTRAITS are given of the fol 
lowing Representative Men. 
COLUMBUS, the Discoverer ; 
WASHINGTON, the Patriot ; 
WEBSTER, the Statesman ; 
Beautifully engraved by 
CLOSSON 
Together with so other portraits. 


PENN, the Founder ; 
FRANKLIN, the Philosopher ; 
LONGFELLOW, “the Poet. 
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ODE TO SCIENCE. 


BY L. P. HOPKINS, 


What conquering angel, on pinions of light, 

Flies high o’er the land in our fall, ravished sight, 

With arms wide extended o’er mountaia and plain, 

And hands spread in blessing from river to main ? 

Her smile like the sunlight, her robe of fair hues, 
Proclaim her our latest and loftiest Muse: 

Bright Spirit of Science, we hail thee divine, 

Thy name on our banner,—Truth’s watchword and sign! 


What beauty illumines thy face and thy mein, 
How lavish thy bounty,—the gifts of a queen! 

Thy plumes shine as silver refined in the fire, 

Thy eye lit with pure and immortal desire,— 

Thy pres lips quiver with message of truth, 

Thy brow is aglow with perennial youth; 

O strong, mighty Angel, o’er sea and o’er land 
Stretch thy sceptre of glory, thy right of command! 


Thy course through the upper air steadily moves 

In great arcs celestial, eternal their grooves; 
Law,—harmony,—growth,—all-embracing and sweet, 
Attend thy bright circuit in union complete. 

Thy seasons are sons uncounted by years, 

Thy voice is the grand, rolling music of spheres, 
Like a mighty wind rushing it sounds forth its word: 
Truth spoken by Nature is spoken by God. 


Thy touch so magnetic it kindles a flame 

In the heart that can feel and the tongue that can name; 
We burn with its fire, we flash with its light, 

And we grasp in thy hand freedom, concord, and right. 
Transparent the earth in thy radiant beam, 

Through the veil of the temple thy glory shall stream, 
While discord and iznorance, want and despair 

Shall vanish like mist in thy fresh morning air. 


No more,—Gods of Hellas, thy votaries we ;— 

No myths may entrance us, nor bend we the knee 

At dim unknown altars, while splendid and white 

Fair Science is shining with clear crystal light. 

Bright Spirit of Science, we heed thy behest, 

From the North and the South, from the East and the West. 
We come at thy summons, we wait at thy feet, 

And lay down our crowns as each other we greet. 


Thy reign universal brings peace, love, and joy; 
Thy wisdom is gold without folly’s alloy; 
Approve us thy heralds and send us abroad 

To bear thy glad tidings, the Word of the Lord. 
Bright Spirit of Science, we rise on thy wings! 
One aim, one devotion, one country we sing. 
Inspire us, unite us, and strengthen our band, 
And make us one people,—a purified land. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The time has come when teachers must cease 
reéchoing the cry of Anthony, “ Lend me your ears.” 


—dJ. W. Bailey, Missouri. 

— Let us not train parents to feel that all religion, 
all trades, all morality, all intellectual training, must be 
in the schools,—Normal Exponent. 

— Methods are the tools of the teacher, and she is 
expected to use them, any of them, judiciously, as the 
nature of the case may demand.— W. N. Hailmann. 

— The first mistake in the education of girls, and 
the one fraught with the saddest results, is made when 
they are allowed to leave childhood too soon.— Popular 
Science. 

—Icould wish . . . that we could learn to ride, 
handle a pike, touch a lute, or sing, without the trouble 
of practice, as these on teachers of the day) attempt 


Tue Prorgession.—When colleges more generally 


5|adopt the plan pursued at Swarthmore, of giving nor- 


mal diplomas to college graduates only that have after- 
ward completed the normal course, the avocation of 
teaching will be much nearer becoming a “ profession ” 
than it is now.—Index, Michigan. 

compulsory laws 
forcing all the children into the schools, with admirable 
examples of noble character,—which are declared to be 
the only “ good and effective” moral instrumentality on 
which we can rest our hope, —constantly before their 
eyes from five to six hours of almost every day, we 


ought to be witnessing a steady improvement in the 
morals of the community. But is it so ?—Supt. H. F. 
Harrington. 


Tue Scuoor-soys’ Horg.—There was a time when 
it was thought beneath the dignity of a gentleman that 
he should be able to write his name, much less to read. 
Certain prophetic spirits look for a return of that prim- 
itive age, believing that in the course of years the truly 
educated will again be those who are unable to read. 


We cannot relinquish this expectation to posterity 
without a sigh of envy for the repose which it promises 
to a book-laden world.— Boston Advertiser. 


Reapine.—The main thing in teaching reading is 
not a training of the speech-organs to correct utterance 
of sounds. Important though this be, it is still only 
the physical part of the process. The main thing isa 
training of the child’s thought-seizing power. This is 
the intellectual part of the process. ‘ Keep your voice 
up at an interrogation-point,” says the teacher who in 
structs from the physical side; but the teacher who 
proceeds from the intellectual side leads the child, by 


some device or suggestion, to feel that a question is to 
be asked, and then the child’s voice takes care of itself. 
—Supt. P. Seaver, Boston. 


Tuer Brain.—In addition to school-work, which is 
often too great for nervous temperaments, too much 
time is spent out of school in reading thrilling tales of 
fiction, which unduly excite the imagination and ex- 
haust the brain. There is no more important nor evi- 
dent truth for all pupils to learn than that, after severe 
mental labor, the brain, to prevent exhaustion and dis- 
ease, demands regular periods of long and calm repose. 


An education that is gained by the loss of health is 
purchased at too costly a sacrifice. It is like weaving 
garlands of ‘roses to deck the early bier.—Supt. D. 
Leach, R. 1. 


A Dream or THE Futurs.—When asked how much 
“ book-learning ” {they still allowed the common people to 
have, (A. D. 1900) he said that, owing to the insufficient 
supply of teachers, it was still found necessary to teach 
a sufficient amount of reading to enable the children to 
use the printed rules for plain and ornamental dish- 
washing, free-hand scrubbing, elementary sewing, plane 
and spherical hoeing, theory and practice of milking, 
ancient and modern plowing, differential wood-chop- 


ping, and other practical branches of study which had 
supplanted the old-fashioned barbarous curriculum of 
the common schools.—From Kd. Visions, Iowa Normal 


Monthly. 
A Liserat Epvucation.—The main object of a lib- 


‘eral education should not be minuteness of knowledge, 


but a thorough understanding and mastery of those ele- 
mentary ideas which form the foundation of all knowl- 
edge. If any system of training can be discovered 
which will enable the student to see the economical fal- 
lacies to which all men seem to be liable, on the sub 
jects of the currency, the employment of labor, and the 
protection of home industry, as plainly as he sees the 
same fallacies when applied to his own every-day work, 


then that system would have the highest claims upon 
us, as supplying what was wanted to form a liberal edu- 


cation.—S. Newcomb. 


to make usj udge and speak well, without exercising us 
in judging and speaking. — Montaigne. 


Yoururut is the era of kinder- 


- 


gartens, of stimulus, of precocious intelligence; of 
brains that begin to toil before their infantile convolu- 
tions have awakened out of the apathy of babyhood; of 
super-excited and overfed child-fancy; of stripping and 
oiling and bracing for the race before the bib and 
tucker are laid aside; and of spirits already pierced 
with Weltschmerz before the milk-teeth are shed. The 
voices of our children are penetrated with a note new 
and singular tous. There is no longer the old joyous- 
ness, the old grappling with things as wholes, the old 
concrete life full of tangibilities, that once made child- 
hood a wonderland from which Dr. Didacticus was re- 
ligiously excluded. Now everything is analytic, ab- 
stract, stripped of wholesome mystery, dragged into the 


broad glare of “ common-sense ” interpretation, or sub- 
jected to perpetual tests; and we are threatened with 
a rain of Pascals and Mary Somervilles, aged respect- 
ively five and seven years.—Critic and Good Literature. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Teachers of reading are very properly giving atten- 
tion to the best methods of developing in the child a 
command of language. To be able to read the printed 
page at sight, to possess the capacity to comprehend 
what it reads, and to be able to render it orally to others 
with clearness and force,—these form the first discipline 
in reading. To be able to express orally, or on paper, 
in fitting words and sentences, one’s thoughts,—this is 
the second discipline which the teaching of reading 
hopes to effect. A command of language certainly in- 
cludes both of these accomplishmentr, and the reading- 
lesson ought to aim at producing them. 

There are two vocabularies to learn: First, the collo- 
quial, familiar words; second, the less common words 
that are required in the literary style. The child already 
knows the former by ear, when he enters school. He 
has to become acquainted with their printed forms, 
The second vocabulary he must learn in two aspects,— 
printed form and meaning. Accordingly, there are two 
stages of learning to read. At first, the child must 
learn to recognize in their printed forms what he already 
knows by ear,—the words must exist for his eye as they 
do for his ear. Familiar to him by sound, they are 
strange to his eye; they are to be practiced upon until 
they are as significant to the eye as to the ear. 


It is important, therefore, that at first the pupil is 
made to learn Only familiar words, and that he has large 
practice in reading pieces written in the colloquial vo- 
cabulary. After he has learned to recognize words in 
printed form quite readily, he should take up pieces in 
the literary style. The difficulty will now consist in 
learning words that are unfamiliar both in sound and 
in printed form. The meaning has to be learned as 
well as the form. This is a more advanced stage of 
reading. 

It is clear that the supplementary reading of the 
child,—and by this expression let us name the reading 
that the pupil does outside his regular lesson at school 
rather than reading in school from books outside the 
regular text-book,—the supplementary reading ought to 
be carried on in books that are written in the colloquial 
vocabulary, so long as he uses the first three School 
Readers. When he comes to the Readers that introduce 
the literary style he should read many books that con- 
tain literary styles nearly on the grade of the reading- 
ing lessons in his school text-books. 

This plan of supplementary reading, therefore, differs 
from the plan adopted where pupils are practiced in 
“sight reading,”—are given reading in the class that 
they have not previously seen and told to read it at 


once. Such reading has one advantage; namely, it 
trains the pupil to be on the alert and unembarrassed 
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by the sight of unexpected difficulties. On the other 
hand it dispenses with that most important element in 


school-work,—the demand upon the pupil for prepara- 
tion of his lesson by persevering industry. So far as 


this matter of sight-reading is persisted in, there will 
be a tendency to depend on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment and to neglect the all-potent magic of industry. 
It will be conceded that there is nothing taught in 
school that is of greater value than the habit of self-help 
by close study, independent of the help of others. 


Supplementary reading, then, should rather be a sys- 
tematic course of reading that the pupil pursues by him- 
self and out of school-hours. If the pupil makes no use 
of his act of reading except in the school-room and in 
the brief time occupied by the reading-lesson, he cannot 
become a fluent reader. He must practice the lesson 
learned, and apply his knowledge in the conquest of 
new reading. By reading short stories in the colloquial 
style he rapidly acquires familiarity with the looks of 
words already known by ear. By reading interesting 
works in the literary style, he acquires new words and 
increases in capacity of fluent expression. There is no 
other way to gain a command of good language than to 
become familiar with the best authors. 

It is the primary purpose of the teacher of reading to 
make the pupil able to understand the printed page, and 
the secondary aim to teach the proper oral delivery. 
The school reading-book should be supplemented by 
a series of classics given out to the pupils, to be read at 
home. The Reader contains selections of choice char- 
acter. The supplementary reading should, as far as 
possible, contain the whole works from which these ex 
tracts are made. 

I will give an outline of the plan which has been 
adopted in a central school in a country town in Massa- 
chusetts: For the primary rooms whose pupils are in 
the second year’s work, or more advanced, the first and 
second series of “Six Popular Tales,” selected and 
arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge and published by Lee 
& Shepard, are used, ten copies of each book being 
owned by the school. The first series contains the 
stories of Jack the Giant-killer, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Little Red Riding-hood, Puss in Boots, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and Cinderella. The second contains Blue- 
beard, Hop o’-my-thumb, Beauty and the Beast, The 
Princess and the Nuts, Fortunatus, The History of Sir 
Richard Whittington and his Cat. 

On Friday evening of each week ten books are given 
out in each room. They are to be returned on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday or Wednesday morning. The ten best 
scholars ot the room are the first to receive the books. 
Not the whole book, but only one of its six stories is to 
be read. At least this is the request of the teacher, 
although she makes no objection to the reading of all 
the others, provided that the particular story prescribed 
shall be read over twice if possible. 


On Thursday, or preferably on Friday following, an 
hour is taken in conversation on the story read, and in 
hearing portions of it read by the ten pupils. This 
should have the effect of arousing an interest in the 
book am ong the other pupils. On Friday evening again, 
the ten books are given out, this time to the second ten 
scholars. A different story is assigned for reading, but 
it is expected and desired that these pupils will read for 
their own delectation the pieces given out the previous 
week and discussed in school. 

A blackboard in the room is devoted to the record of 
the work in supplementary reading, and the names of 
the pupils are written under the title of the pieces that 
they have read. The weekly conversation over the 
details of the story is the most excellent of all language 
lessons. 

For the classes next in order, above the ones just con- 
sidered, Swinton’s First Supplementary Reader and 
Samuel Eliot’s Selection of Six Stories from the Ara- 
bian Night's Entertainments (Lee & Shepard) are used. 

After one book has been used in a room until it has 
somewhat lost its interest, an exchange is made with 
the next room, and the same process is repeated. It is 
important that the teacher begin by assigning small 
portions of the book, allowing pupils at pleasure to 
extend their reading beyond the assigned task. After 
a little experience she can increase the amount of read- 
Wg-matter assigned, but should not very much exceed 


the amount that may be discussed at the weekly con- 
versation. 

The Golden Book of Choice Reading, and other sup- 
plementary books, edited by Messrs. Swinton and Cath- 
cart, come in for the classes beginning grammar school 
work. 

A number of the primers published by Messrs. Clark 
& Maynard, styled “English Classics,” come next. 
Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book, The Vicar of 


| Wakefield (condensed), Gray’s Klegy, and Haton College 


have been used. 

Then (from Messrs. Ginn & Heath) Church’s Stories 
from the Old World, Robinson Crusoe, Scott’s Quentin 
Durward (condensed), The Merchant of Venice (simpli- 
fied by Hudson & Lamb), and Book of Fables. 

For the higher classes of the grammar school, the 
Modern Classics (published by Houghton & Mifflin) are 
used, together with the “ Riverside Literature Series.” 
Excellent results have been secured from the selections 
from Walter Scott, Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes, 
Longfellow, and others. 

Doubtless by this course it will be found that the classes 
that have been over the more elementary books of our 
course will be far more ready in seizing and appreciat- 
ing the works of standard literature than we have found 
them thus far. If a beginning is made with literature 
sufficiently childish to interest the pupils, they may be 
led by their own growing taste and capacity. But if 
this supplementary reading is forced on the pupil, it 
will not produce the good results desired. 

The habit of reading good literature, it is acknowl- 
edged, will soonest develop a command of language. It 
will not only give a ready understanding of the printed 
page, but it will give a capacity of fluent expression to 
the pupil. 

Far more important is the knowledge of human 
nature gained by the pupil from literature. For litera- 
ture is the special storehouse of the experience of the 
race concerning itself. Genius has recorded in the hap- 
piest and most splendid manner, its insights into the 
thoughts, feelings and deeds of mankind, and each 
individual may there find lessons that he may learn 
without paying for them the price of pain and suffering 
necessary to purchase the original experience. Man 
suffers vicariously for man, and literature is the revela- 
tion of such suffering and the wisdom that has come 
from it to the race. 

In the class recitation in reading the pupil is taught 
how to study the printed page. By supplementary 
reading he learns how to apply his knowledge of the 
technical acquirements of letters, and how to avail him- 
self of the library. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


NO. THE PHONOGRAPH. 


You were amused as well as instructed, the other 
day, by an exhibition of the phonograph. To many of 
you it seemed marvelous, that you could talk into a ma- 
chine, and that what you said could be bottled up, and 
afterwards brought out, at will, and the machine made 
to repeat exactly what was said. But so itwas. More- 
over, different things could be recorded by it, one 
after another, and the machine made to talk off three 
or four things at once. “ Mary had a little lamb,” 
could be recorded upon the machine; then upon the 
same grooves “ Hold the Fort” could be sung into it ; 
again, after turning the machine back to the same start- 
ing-point, a call could be played to it upon the bugle; 
and finally, the machine would register upon the same 
place, the barking of a dog and the crowing of a cock. 
The operator, as you saw, would then turn back the dia- 
phragm to the beginning, and the phonograph would at 
one and the same time tell you the pathetic story of 
Mary and her lamb, sing “ Hold the Fort,” give forth, 
loud and clear, the bugle-call, and at the same instant 
the cock-crowing and the dog’s barking. If you di- 
rected your attention to one or another of these things, 
your ear would receive the sounds and recognize them. 

It is not strange that you should cousider this a mar- 
velous feat of the phonograph. Thinkof it! You talk 


into a machine a bit of poetry, sing into it » song, bark 


into it a bark, crow into it a crow, blow into it a bugle- 
blast, one by one, and the little cylinder, by the turn- 
ing of a crank, shouts them all out at you at once / 

But, on reflection, is this any more wonderful than 
that each one of you two hundred boys can hear what I 
am saying to you now andhere? I think my thoughts, 
I open my mouth, I suddenly expel air from my lungs. 
It strikes a blow upon the atmosphere and sets it 
vibrating. The vibratory motion of the air induces a 
corresponding vibration behind the drum of your ear. 
This affects the little nerve-line, which telegraphs the 
same vibration to the brain, and you find yourself 
thinking the same thought that Iam thinking! The 
telegraph, the telephone, and the phonograph! Three 
wonders! No more marvelous, however, than the hu- 
man voice, with its wonderful effects. Of these three 
modern inventions, the phonograph may be of the least 
consequence practically, but theoretically its philosoph- 
ical inferences are strangely startling. 

Imagine two culprits cast into the prison-cell to- 
gether, for some crime which they have committed, but 
of which no one else has any positive knowledge. In 
the still hours of the night, with no eye to see them 
and no ear to hear them, they talk to each other of 
their crime. Unknown to them this little revolving 
cylinder, with its tiny screw-threads and its diaphragm 
and needle, is set in the wall of the cell, and is noise- 
lessly recording every spoken word, every uttered sound. 


After long delays, no matter how long, the prisoners 
are brought before the judge. The little silent cylinder 
is also brought into court, Its needle is set at the begin- 
ning of the little tin-foil grooves. Thecylinder begins to 
revolve, and lo! “every word spoken in darkness ig 
heard in the light, and that which was spoken in the 
ear in closets is now proclaimed upon the house-tops.” 
Out of his own mouth the culprit is condemned. 

Do we understand the phonograph of the Almighty ? 
His omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence appear 
incomprehensible to us with such limited knowledge 
and power; but can we not conceive the possibility of 
an ethereal wave vibrating onward and onward until it 
confronts us at the final judgment-seat? An impure 
word, a direct or indirect falsehood, may come back to 
us, and the Judge himself may recognize our individual 
voices. A life of honesty and uprightness, a pure 
tongue, a generous spirit that speaketh no ill and 
thinketh no evil,—these things can never condemn us. 
But an impure thought, a hasty word, may return to 
torment us, we know not when or where. 


QUACKISM IN DISCIPLINE. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Quackism is the practice of quackery. Quackery is em- 
piricism, which depends upon personal experience alone, 
neglecting the aid of science; and a quack is an igno- 
rant practitioner in any branch of knowledge. So much 
we glean from the dictionary, to show that quackism 
may be properly applied to school management and 
discipline. 

If the common farmer should undertake the duties of 
the seaman, or the seaman the duties of the farmer, he 
would make a fool of himself, wreck the vessel and ruin 
the crop. If the physician should undertake to practice 
law, or the lawyer to practice medicine, he would not 
only make a failure, but become responsible for all the 
consequences. In either case, we should have an illus- 
tration of quackism. But the quack figures in school- 
keeping more often than in any other trade or profession. 
Hence the importance of “teaching to teach and to gov- 
ern” all those who are tobe admitted to the management 
or instruction of any grade of school. It is a mistaken 
idea that normal schools are needed only to train teachers 
of limited culture, or of primary grades, or even for our 
public schools. They are needed as really for our higher 
institutions, academies, seminaries, and colleges. Ex- 
perience and observation have demonstrated the truth 
of this statement. But quackism in discipline, of which 
we speak in this article, does not always result from 
ignorance of professional methods, but often from nat- 
ural defects. Even the best normal schools cannot 
make successful teachers of students who lack common 


sense, sympathy with the young, love for the office, apt- 
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ness to teach and control, and that enthusiasm and per- 
severance which inspire confidence and ignore diffi- 
culties. These are natural gifts which can be culti- 
vated, but cannot be created by education. Hence cul- 
ture alone cannot entirely relieve. our profession of in- 
competent teachers or our schools of quackism. 


Discipline, as here treated, is culture in its broadest 
sense, and may be defined “the art of making pupils 
perform, in the most appropriate, easy, and useful man- 
ner, all the duties of the school.” That is the best gov- 
erned school which does not seem to be governed at all. 
The disciplinary agencies which operate to produce order, 
fidelity, and good feeling in the school-room, and to 
inspire the pupils with the love of study and pride of 
character, are hidden from view; but they are none the 
less powerful or effective. This is the result of wise 
administration. If, therefore, we find a school indolent 
and inattentive, or in disorder and rebellion, we have a 
right to infer that there is lack of professional skill in 
the governing power; positive quackism in the manage- 
ment of the master, principal, or president. A bad 
school differs from a good school only as the result of 
mismanagement. ‘To change the one into the other, we 
need only to dismiss the quack, and to introduce the 
good disciplinarian, “As is the master, so is the 
school.” 

We come now to consider some of the indications of 
quackism in school-life experience. Where we find disor- 
der and confusion, we have a right to infer that sufficient 
attention has not been given to organization and classi- 
fication; that the machinery of the school-room has not 
been adjusted and lubricated. Hence its working pro- 
duces friction. We may know that the master or mis- 
tress has not established law. “Order is heaven’s first 
law,” and it is also the result of law. Law controls the 
suns and planets, and holds in subjection the very par- 
ticles of which they are composed. Law regulates all 
organized society, the civil government, and the family, 
and it must regulate the school. The teacher who has 
not established and made known to his pupils a system 
of fixed laws isa quack. Self-government, even, must be 
directed by laws suited to such a community as the 
school. Judicious laws, faithfully and mildly executed, 
have also great moral power in the school-room. Again, 
the quack has not been careful to keep his pupils con- 
stantly employed as a means of preventing mischief and 
disorder, Children and youth naturally love work. If 
they become indolent and troublesome in consequence, 
it must be the fault of the master. He does not know 
that the industrious and laborious school alone is in 
order, and has failed to organize work and encourage 
industry as a means to the end in view. Still again, 
the quack underestimates the importance of public 
opinion in school discipline. This must be created and 
controlled and constantly employed, to check the evil 
tendencies to disorder and insubordination. The wise 
disciplinarian keeps constantly before his pupils the 
ideal school, and appeals to their self-respect and school- 
pride, and thus secures codperation and support. If an 
evil is to be prevented or removed, it must be made un- 
popular. If some excellence is to be attained, or some 
good accomplished, it must be made popular. Nor does 
the quack understand the importance of kindness in 
school discipline. By this we mean uniform good-will, 
earnest sympathy, and hearty generosity habitually 
exercised toward the pupils. There is no force on earth 
80 potent aslove. It is all-pervading and overpowering 
when brought to bear upon sympathetic childhood and 
youth, and the skillful teacher never fails to employ 
this agency in the management of his school. Nor is 
this kindness inconsistent with severity when the good 
of the individual or the school demands it. Severity 
is kind when properly exercised, and should always be 
accompanied by the expression of good-will. To pre- 
vent evil is the first object the good school disciplinarian 
has in view, and the necessity of severe punishment, in 
any case, is evidence of quackism somewhere along the 
line of pedagogical succession. 

This brings us to a positive and prominent defect in 
school management, as a result and indication of quack- 
ism. The quack not only neglects the means of pre- 
venting evil, to a greater or less extent, but he provokes 
his pupils to do the very wrong which makes punishment 


necessary. This, we insist, is unprofessional ; is quack- 


ery of the most objectionable kind, whether found in 
the primary school or in the college. A quack in med- 
icine would clearly prove his right to the title by apply- 
ing a blister when the disease requires no counter irri- 
tation. Still more clearly would his ignorance be dem- 
onstrated, should he apply the blister when there was 
no disease to be counteracted. Yet many a school- 
master acts precisely in this way. In case of irritation, 
he applies the blister in a manner calculated to in- 
crease that irritation, and he often applies it when the 
patient needs no treatment, thus producing the very 
evil that might have been avoided. We admit the neces- 
sity of applying the remedy when the disease is raging, 
but deny the right to create the disease by malpractice. 
The Scripture saith, “Ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath.” This command is equally inspired 
and appropriate when applied to teachers. Yet, we 
maintain that a large majority of the cases requiring 
severe discipline in our public schools, academies, and 
colleges, result from the quackism we have here de- 
scribed. A noisy master usually has a noisy school. 
His loud voice, heavy step, and boisterous bearing pro- 
voke careless and noisy habits in the school. Passion- 
ate rebukes, threats of punishment before the crime has 
been committed, and general fault-finding in the pres- 
ence of the school, provoke to reckless disobedience. 
Unnecessary laws and unreasonable restrictions pro- 
voke petition, protest, and rebellion. When a primary 
teacher treats children as though they were men and 
women, their childish nature rebels, and they seek relief 
in disobedience. When a college president treats men 
as though they were children, they throw off all self- 
restraint and self-respect, and manifest their irritation 
by incivility, provoking criticisms, and perhaps down- 
right resistance. If he insists upon governing them in 
such an unnatural way, how can he expect them to 
attempt to govern themselves? The question is not 
under discussion here, how the little or great rebels 
should be treated after the offence, but how shall the 
school and the college get rid of quackism in discipline ? 


CHICAGO AND MADISON. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


I. 


The two great political parties of the country will 
have held their nominating convention for President of 
the United States, at Chicago, IIl., before the meeting 
of the great national assembly of teachers at Madison, 
Wis. ‘There seems a special fitness that all these con- 
ventions should assemble in that portion of the country 
which aspires to national leadership, with a reasonable 
probability that, within a generation, it will be the 
dominant power in the Republic. The people of the 
Northwest are made up of the most vigorous recruits 
from every civilized nation, and every State, class, and 
race in our own country. Nowhere in Christendom is 
so much thinking being done by the masses, and no- 
where are the practical problems of American life more 
thoroughly canvassed than in thie region. Nowhere 
are the dangerous tendencies of our new civilization 
more apparent, and nowhere is it more important that 
the superior mind and character Of great communities 
should obtain the leadership in public affairs. By the 
first of August the people of the Northwest will have 
before them the platforms and candidates of the two 
political organizations which contend for the civil mas- 
tery of the Union. And what is of more importance, 
they will have learned what the educational people of 
the country, through their leading representatives at 
Madison, propose to do to save the Republic. 

With all due respect to the statesmen and political 
managers of the two great political parties, we are com- 
pelled to confess to a disappointment in the results of 
American statesmanship in National affairs, as revealed 
in the present attitude of these rival political organiza- 
tions. We have no disposition to join in the somewhat 
fashionable habit of depreciation of American statesman- 
ship, much less in that scepticism of the democratic- 
republican form of government which appears in certain 
exclusive circles, and is at the bottom of a good deal 
that appears in our public lifer We cheerfully recog- 


American politician twenty years ago, and do not ques- 
tion the substantial honesty and prodigious industry of 
the majority of members of Congress and public men 
of all. sections in dealing with National affairs. In 
local politics the development of State and municipal 
government, especially in the realm of industrial opening 
and general financial progress, great things have doubt- 
less been accemplished during the past twenty years; 


shun comparison with any one of the older nations of 
the earth during this momentous period. We, there- 
fore, dismiss from consideration the wholesale charges 
of fatal “corruption” in any department of National 
affairs, and we do not believe the leading public men of 
either great party other than sincere and faithful,—not 
in the ideal religious sense, perhaps, but in the average 
sense, which is the only test that can be applied to great 
bodies of men. These violent arraignments, by either 
party, of its opponents, are known by those who make 
them to be exaggerated; are generally “talk to the 
marines,” and are believed by nobody with breadth of 
mind sufficient to overlook public affairs. 

Still here is the stubborn fact, that neither of these 
Chicago conventions has found out a safe, practical, 


country in the true National spirit. The great Repub- 
lican party has nothing better to offer us than a politi- 
cal division on a sectional line, a whole generation after 
the close of the civil war. If Mr. Blaine is elected 
President, it will be by the vote of a practically “ solid” 
North against an obstinate “solid” South. On the 
other hand, the Democratic platform will really stand 
for a separation of the American people on the line of 
race and color. If the Democratic nominee is elected, 
it will be by the vote of the “solid” white race of the 
South against the freedmen, reinforced by small ma- 
jorities in a few hotly contested States of the North. 
Now, each of these attitudes has weighty and practical 
reasons for its support, doubtless satisfactory to the 
political “workers” who have these great parties in 
hand. But none the less must both these organizations 
be charged with a failure in statesmanship, full of danger 
in the not distant future. lor, if a division of our 
people on the sectional line becomes a permanent feature 
of American politics, no man can predict the result in 
half-a-century to come. And if the division on the race 
line be made permanent, the South is certain to go 
down, in servile war, within a generation, and in its 
downfall involve the whole country in appalling dis- 
aster. The one point that a broad and progresive “ in- 
dependency ” should make against the political leaders 
of both the great parties is, that they seem to be press- 
ing on, regardless of the future, to a crisis more danger- 
ous than avy which has yet threatened the Ameri- 
can people. While, doubtless, tariff, currency, civil 
service, personal prejudice, and taste may offer oc- 
casions for bolting nominations, we see little in 
the demonstration of our new “independency” that 
takes cognizance of “the one thing needful” to the 
future existence of the Republic,—the adolition of the 
sectional and the race line in American politics. Neither 
do the great ecclesiastics of the three leading American 
churches help us, for they are in the same dilemma as 
the great men at Chicago wrangling over the sectional 
and the race issue, even in matters that concern so 
largely the world to come. 
II. 

We therefore turn to the great gathering of Amer- 
ican educators at Madison, for their program of national 
development. And here we are met at once by several 
auspicious “notes” of success. That convention will 
be the only one held, this year, that represents all ele- 
ments of the American people. There will be no dis- 
tinction of State or section, race or color, sex or sect, 
on its platform. And, better than this, there has never 
been any real difference among the educators on any of 
these points. The school-people, from North and South, 
came together at once, at the close of the war; have 
never tolerated a sectional dispute, and abide with each 
other in courtesy of manner, and substantial works of 
helpfulness. The question of sex has never arisen, and 
the good women will “have their say” without let or 
hindrance at Madison. Whatever difference in the ar- 


nize the almost insuperable difficulties that faced the !rangement of practical school-keeping may exist in dif-. 
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ferent portions of the Union, the leading educational 
minds of the country have long since decided that the 
same advantages of education must be given to every 
American child; and the Freedman, the Indian, and 
every class of native or foreign birth, will be fairly rep- 
resented at the National Teachers’ Association. The 
bitter feuds of the religious sects, even their educational 
differences, will have no recognition in this great gath- 
ering of the friends and leaders of Young America. 
Here is seen, at once, a prodigious advantage ;—that 
there is one set of people in this country who begin their 
work where all others leave off ; ignore the most obsti- 
nate causes of disagreement, and act with perfect har- 
mony on a platform that overlooks them all. This con- 
vention also begins with the assumption, that the de- 
velopment of the Republic is a matter too radical, vast, 
and complex to be accomplished, except incidentally, 
by politics or ecclesiasticism, and that the people must 
look elsewhere for the final theory of Union in the true 
National idea. 

The platform at Madison will be, Universal Hduca- 
tion of the Character, Mind, and Active Power of the 
Younger Third of the American People. With various 
minor differences, the American system of education, 
in all kinds of schools, drives the same way,—toward 
the training of Young America to the republican habit 
of life, with free and friendly codperation everywhere. 
There will be no political platform laid down there. 
But the ideas there embodied will shape the platform of 
all patriotic parties for years to come. While no man 
will be nominated for President, Schoolmaster Bicknell 
has done well to invite all Presidential nominees to 
come up to Madison and study the forces by which 
alone the country can be harmonized, and future Pres- 
idents receive the suffrage of the upper side of the 
American people. The great failure of the politicians 
in the past has been their ignorance, indifference, too 
often contempt, for that universal education which, 
more than all their policy and legislation, shapes the 
Republic. Perhaps, after Madison, our timid House of 
Representatives at Washington may conclude it is not 


unsafe to grant National Aid to abolish illiteracy. 


So does it turn out at the end of the first century of 
National life, that the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, 
hitherto regarded as of small political importance by 
the politician, and valued chiefly as a useful annex by 
the sectarian ecclesiastic, have come to the front as the 
foremost influence in the second century of the Nation’s 
life. Above all questions in American affairs, to-day, 
the Educational question towers supreme, and the most 
fortunate and successful party in politics or religion 


will be that which most broadly, profoundly, and prac- 
tically apprehends the full significance of what will be 
done in these two crowded weeks of July in the beauti- 
ful city among the lakes, at the center of the new 
Northwest. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A correspondent of the Fruit Recorder says he has boiled 
leaves and stems of tomato plants until the juice is all extracted, 
and finds the liquor deadly to caterpillars, lice, and many other 
enemies of vegetation. It does not injare the growth of plants, 
— its odor remains for a long time to disgust insect ma- 

ers. 


The theory of memory is thus expounded by Dr. R. Wood 
Brown: ‘* When an impression isjreceived upon the retina 
tympanum, tongue, flogers, or olfactory bulbs, it is conveyed 
by proper nerve filaments to cells In the gray matter of the 
brain. These cells vibrate from excitation and undergo a 
change, say that of molecular arrangement. If this impression 
is repeated often enough, the molecules are permanently 
changed, and we have memory cells and remember the im- 
pression. But repeated impressions are not always necessary 
to produce a memory ceil, A sudden, violent excitation wil! 
cause permanent change in a ceil.” 


— Prof. A. Weisman, who has recently published a brochure 
on inheritance, and another on the duration of life, has now 
attacked from the biological, 4. e. inductive point of view, 
those ultimate problems which so often arise in the minds of 
thoughtful men, What is lifeand death ? His tract was, when 
first read as an academic program, entitied ‘ On the Perpetuity 
of Life.” It is claimed by the author that in the protozoa, or 
one-celled animals, we cannot speak of a natural death in con- 
nection with these lowestjorganisms, for there,is no observable 
end to their phases of development which is comparable to the 
death of the higher, many-ceiled animals. In the protozoa 
there is no origin of new individualsfresulting in,the death of 
the parent, but as seen in the self-division of any infusorian, 
neither of the new individuals is the older or younger. Thus 
there arises an unending; series of jindividuais, each one of 
which is as old as thejepecies itself, each one having the capaci- 
ties of an unlimitable existence and of undergoing an indefinite 
number of fresh actsfof seif-division. That the;higher organ- 
isms, or many-celledjanimals have not this: power, Weisman 
thinks, is owing to their multicellular structure, and to the 

bodies. 


division of labor between the cells of their 


A LYRICAL ARGUMENT. 


BY GEORGE MOORE, 


Greek.— Modern, what are the gifts you give 
For love of life, and marble dreams ? 
Warnings that all is fugitive, 
And flesh less lovely than it seems! 
Is death, then, fairer in your eyes ? 


Christian.— Death is a moment,—we arise, 
Even as the lark that soars and thrills 
In the blue kingdom of the sun, 
Forgetfn| of our mortal ills, 
Mindful of the glory won. 


What whiter glory than white limbs ? 
Their beauty is a soul to me, 
And heaven is in the line that swims 
In flower-like curves from rounded knee 
To lifted shoulder, 


Christian, — Dreams whose wings 
Are plumed with certain sorrowing; 
For very soon life’s loves are known, 
And we grow weary of the strife,— 
I see a dead arm raise the stone, 
And the bones write: ‘*Through death seek life.” 


. God is not more than man divine, 
And immortality exists 
Nowhere but in the Muses nine; 
He lives who to the great truth lists 
That perfect good is perfect form. 


Christian.—Form perishes! still is the worm 
Unconquered. . . . Your gods, where are they ? 
Astarte rules no longer; Pan 
Through the long reeds has fled away; 
And Christ is reigning over man. 


The twentieth century is ours! 
Your lean-ribbed martyrs crucified 

With thorns about their brows for flowers, 
Science bas pushed and cast aside: 

The beauty of our gods remains. 


Christian.—The cloud-line sleeps upon the plains, 
Beyond the reach of striving feet, — 
And science seeks an end in vain; 
Bat love divines an end complete,— 
A world beyond this world of pain. 
—Temple Bar, 


Greek.— 


Greek.— 


Greek.— 


THE KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


BY MRS. W. F, CRAFTS, NEW YORK. 


We are not to look to it as the place where we may find crisp, 
fresh lettuce, luscious melons, or savory herbs growing, but 
rather where a generation of thrifty little housewives are being 
brought under cultivation. 

What does it mean? Just this: Some practical women have 
undertaken to help in solving the question which has engaged 
philanthropists of all ages, about bettering the homes of the 
poor. It was said of a very uncomely man that he was “ uglier 
than he had any business to be; ’’ and so, some poor homes are 
far more uncomfortable than they need be, if the mothers 
and the daughters, who are the home-keepers, would, with 
more faithfulness, tact, and refinement, carry on the duties 
which belong to them. A lack of good management in any 
home, rich or poor, brings discomfort, but the rich have ways 
of escape which are not open to the poor. 

The Kitchen-garden teaches how a hard bed may be made 
softer; how dingy walls may be brightened; how greasy floors 
and tables may be made almost snow-white; how apartments 
may be cleansed from foul air; how clothing may be washed 
most advantageously; how dishes may be washed in a cleanly 
manner; how meat may be bought wisely. It teaches how 
a table may be set to make ‘‘a pretty dinner,” as a little child 
called a well-arranged table, It teaches how a knock, or a ring 
at the door, should be answered in a polite manner. But best 
of all, by its pleasant songs, it takes drudgery out of work and 
makes it a loving service.”’ 

Surely an agency that accomplishes these things, and many 
more, is all-important in solving the age-long question of bet- 
tering the homes of the poor. George Peabody and Sir Moses 
Montefiore may give the homes, but unless the people are 
taught how to care for their improved quarters, they will soon 
become as untenantable as those from which they were removed. 


All honor is due to Miss Emily Huntington as the originator 
of the Kitchen-garden. Would that she had called it the Home- 
garden instead, as its methods deal with all that concerns the 
home, and not with the kitchen alone. Its plans were first 
developed in the Wilson Mission, New York City, where sev- 
eral hundred girls from poor homes were in daily attendance. 
The Kitchen-garden grew out of a necessity which was im- 
pressed upon Miss Huntington as she visited the homes of her 
pupils, She felt that they must be bettered, and knew that 
she could do it through lessons in the day-school. The Kitchen- 
garden was planned; toy dishes, tables, brooms, scrubbing- 
brushes, tubs, washboards, flat-irons, etc., were collected for 
the instruction of the little women who were to be prepared to 
make their own homes more enjoyable, or to be fitted for 
service in other people’s homes. (Housekéepers who are 
plagued with incompetent servants should take a lively interest 
in the Kitchen-garden). Very wisely the little daughters were 
taken for pupils, rather than the tired-out, discouraged moth- 
ers, who could not have been induced to assume fresh, bright 
ways by any amount of instruction. Many of these, however, 
as the sequel showed, were glad to be led by their children. 
It has ever been so in all things: ‘A little child shall lead 
them.’’ 


The teacher might have given the little girls large brooms 


and utensils instead of the toy ones, but then the element of 
play would have been left out, and the lesson would have been 
hard and dull. The teacher might have given her instructions 
by means of commands, but instead she chose to put them in 
the form of bright songs like the following: 


Scrubbing away 
At the break of day. 
To make our homes Jook neatly; 
For a good hard scrub is the very best way 
To make all smell so sweetly. 


Chorus. — Then scrub away in your ry d best way 
With a face so bright and cheerful 
For a cheery face meets much more grace 
Than one that is always tearful; 


With the right hand fast 
The brush you clasp 
And hold it straight as a plummet; 
Then brush the wood in the grain you should, 
And quickly you have done it, 


Chorus. — Then scrub away, etc. 


Songs similar to this were arranged for every department of 
housework, and also sets of questions and answers to be learned 
by the children about matters which could not be introduced 
into the songs. 

How does Kitchen-garden flourish? It is all the time in- 
creasing. Ladies engaged in temperance work are flading it a 
valuable help. They believe that if the home is better kept, 
men will not be so liable to seek refuge in saloons; and they 
are right. Day-school teachers of girls would do well to give 
as many of its lessons as possible, and thus introduce the in- 
dustrial element which is often felt to be a sore lack in our 
present system of education. Lacking this element, foolish girls 
with a limited degree of education come to feel themselves 
greatly superior to the hard-working mother who has made 
untold sacrifices to secure to her children the education which 
she could not obtain. 


“1 CAN’T AFFORD IT.” 


BY MRS, EVA D, KELLOGG, 


** Are you going to Madison this summer ?”’ 

** No, I can’t afford it!’’ 

How often has that question and answer been repeated in 
the last three months. The teacher feels in all honesty that 
she cannot afford it. From her stand-point, shecannot. What 
is her stand-point ? The summer is coming. She must have 
a ‘good time”’ during vacation. She must have just so much 
addition to her wardrobe. That particular ‘‘suit’’ that has 
been a vanishing dream to her for so many summers, must 
take a form and a name in the coming season. Then she is 
tired; so tired that the journey to Madison seems like going 
round the world. Then she is so weary of hearing ‘‘ meth- 
ods”’ discussed, that she longs to fly away where no sound 
of school-work shall reach her. 

There is only one way out of this complication of difficul- 
ties, and that is simply to say ‘I am going,’’ and make every- 
thing bend to it. Make that the centre of the coming vacation, 
and let everything else revolve around it. The teachers who 
** can’t afford’’ to go to educational associations or take teach- 
er’s journals will be sure to do something, before the vaca- 
tion is over, that those who do go would not feel that they 
could afford, even if they staid at home. We all have our lit- 
tle pet extravagances. As startling as it may sound, it is true 
that people generally afford that for which they care the most. 
The term ‘can’t afford’’ almost always has the unuttered 
refrain at the end, ‘‘and do the other things that I want to 
do besides.” Now it is just ‘‘ the other things besides ”’ that 
must be given up, if such trips as that to Madison are to be 
enjoyed. With ordinary school salaries, an attendance upon 
teachers associations demands a sacrifice, but it will be the 
blessed experience of those who make it, that upon their return 
they will declare, ‘‘I would not take it back if I could.” 


Everybody, even such wise and superior beings as teachers, 
have to live one life to know how to live another. Perhaps 
there is no greater thing to be learned by any set of workers 
than to know how to rest. Shutting the school-room door and 
going off into solitude, is to plunge into a morbid review of 
the year’s work and to magnify the mistakes of the past till 
they tower up like mountains, shutting out every sun-ray 
from future endeavors. Better pack that modest trank with 
the plainest outfit, and push back the discouragement that is 
born of weariness and ‘off duty” leisure, and be deaf to 
every suggestion of extravagance from the stay-at-homes, giv- 
ing no rein to foreboding thought, till the train moves slowly 
out of the station, when we look up to find that we too are 
gliding away from hurry, worry, and impossibilities in the 
company of other determined ones, who have “‘ chosen the bet- 
ter part” and are going to Madison. How the tired-down 
spirits begin to rise! The world looks different already; yes, 
and will change more and more as the tired eyes, full of danc- 
ing blackboard work and restless children, begin to mirror 
green fields and running brooks. This is the secret of rest. It 
is change; calling out new sensations; tearing off the mummy 
wrappings of conventionality and professional manner, that 
have clung tighter and pressed harder every week of the last 
school year. This emancipation is the thing that teachers 
‘can’t afford’? to lose. Does anybody predict that the Pull- 
man train will be full of teachers, “talking school” all the 
way to Madison? If so, never observed” the meth- 
ods” of enjoyment of a class of teachers on a vacation. 


- Again, it is supposed that a set of intelligent, enthusiastic 
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school-men, working with the exceptional unity and sympa- 
thetic good-will that has characterized the unparalleled efforts 
put forth for the success of this Association during the last 
year, it is reasonable to conclude that they will spread a feast 
of ‘stale, flat, or unprofitable” things for our acceptance ? 
We ‘‘can’t afford”’ to lose a seat at this loaded table. We 
‘can’t afford”? to miss the good cheer ; the valuable experi- 
ence of our next neighbor; the flavor of new suggestions; the 
sparkle of wit and merriment; nor the numberless other 
‘‘treats’’ that will be skillfully managed by “‘mine host’ at 
the head of the table. 

It is not more difficult to tell from whence comes the ben- 
efit of a delightfal walk in a summer morning, than to explain 
just what brings refreshment from an attendance upon teach- 
ers’ associations. As it is not the pure air alone, full of life- 
giving oxygen, nor the rich foliage of summer fullness, nor 
the exhilarating exercise, nor the thousand sights and sounds 
that make the pulses bound with fresh impulse; but all of 
these, in one symphony of gladness, that sends us home fresh- 
ened for another day’s labor. So with these gatherings of 
teachers and educational leaders. It is not alone the thought- 
ful ‘‘ papers,’’ nor the animated discussions, nor the happy re- 
unions, nor the beauty of new scenes in travel, that bring the 
recuperative benefit to the teachers; but all these, and the 
yeneral elevation of the teaching tone, that broaden the mental 
vision, heighten the appreciation of the work, and inspire the 
heart with fresh courage for nobler efforts in the codperation 
with the noblest men and women in the land. 

Petty trials lose their importance, looked at from this high- 
land of enlarged vision; little annoying side-issues are seen for 
what they are, and the true object of all school-work shines 
out clear and bright, like a beacon-light, to help over the hard 
places next year. 

Can teachers “ afford "’ to lose these results ? 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 
All communications relating to this department should be marked 
‘“ For Literary Eclipses,’’ and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


CHARADE, 


— first and second an adjective make, 

hose meaning is plain, without mistake. 
My third is in fashion the whole year through, 
And a weight as well, and a measure, too, 
My whole is the object of many a jest. 

And, unless I mistake, will be easily guessed. 
NILLOR. 


ENIGMATIC BOUQUET. 


. The first part of the day, and splendor. 
. A domestic animal and to slide. 
A hollow ei and a flower. 
. Crystallized vapor, and a globe. 
An English coin, and kingly. 
A vehicle on wheels, and a body of people. 
A color, and a sounding instrument, 
. A wild animal, and a flower. 
Jonfectionery, and a knot or bunch. 
. A weapon, and the place where money is coined. 


ZIGZAG, 
(Words of six letters.) 


1. The author of **‘ The Course of Time.”’ 
= A poet who on his death-bed exclaimed, ‘‘ Light; more 

ght. 

3. The author of ‘* Old Grimes is dead.’’ 

4. An Englishman who gives us the expression, ‘‘ Dim re- 
ligious light,’’ 

5, The name given to a popular song. 

6. A poetess and Sheridan’s granddaughter. 

7. A Scotch poet, at one time a wig-maker, afterward a 
bookseller. 

8. The author (or translator) of ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,”’ 

9. A poetess mentioned in Griswold’s Female Poets of 
America. 

10. One who has been called the English Petrarch, 

11. The author of ‘‘ Lars.’’ 

12. The author of Proverbial Philosophy. 

13, An American lady of some poetical note. 

14. A form of poetics! composition. 

15. The author of biz. 
x... A poet especially noted for his ‘‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s 

ay.”’ 

17. The first initial and name of the author of ‘‘ The Burial 
of Sir John Moore.”’ 

18. The supposed author of the poems of MacPherson. 

19. The author of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear.’’ 

Zigzag downward from upper left corner, a familiar quater 


tion from the Latin. » 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 12. 
CHARADE.—Aretic circle. 


Enigma.—Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid. 

ANAGRAMS.—1, Aster. 2, Lantana. 3. Primula. 4. Peony. 

— Mass., alone comes to the front 
this week with answer to Enigma of June 5. 


— In the Canton of Zarich, Switzerland, all the citizens have 
the right of presenting a bill to be decided by popular vote, on 
Condition of previously obtaining /5 000 signatures in support 
of their project. The Society for Instruction 
in the district of Audelfinger has decided to use this privilege 
to present to the people a proposition tending to make attend- 
ance in the supplementary schools obligatory for all young 
People from 16 to 19 years of age. 


— The Wes) Female College has conferred the degree 


of Doctor of Philosophy on Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Herbert, of 
the author 


the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and Sarah 
Of a text-book on Greek mythology. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


XIV.—THE ZENITH CITY, APOSTLE ISLANDS, AND 
A TRIP ON THE “BIG SEA WATER.” 


Its fine location may, in time, make of Daluth a showy city; 
but the dearth of trees will detract much from its appearance. 
Begun upon a plateau which curves around St. Louis Bay, the 
city is already creeping up the steep hillside beyond, and some 
quite pretentious “ cottages’’ look down upon the busy water- 
front. Every inhabitant is on the rush; building materials 
are dumped about promiscuously, with little regard to obstruct- 
ing sidewalks; contractors hurry hither and yon, as if to con- 
tract for a building to-day and deliver the keys to-morrow; a 
sense of newness forces itself upon you at every turn, while 
the tireless activity of all impresses you that there’s somewhere 
lost time which must be made up before an instant’s rest is 
allowed. The population has more than doubled within the 
last three years, and the continued scream of the locomotive 
and the unearthly whistle of arriving steamers help tell of the 
fast-increasing prosperity of the ‘‘ Zenith City.” 

Proctor Knott’s brilliant and scorchingly sarcastic reference 
to the vast extent of country, ‘‘rich in every elemert of ma- 
terial wealth and commercial prosperity, all tributary to Dau- 
luth,”’ would, to-day, be hardly greeted with such wild and up- 
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roarious laughter as greeted its utterance in 1871. ‘‘ The wide 
extended plains of richest pasturage,’’—terms he used to ex- 
press the height of exaggeration,—in one short decade, send 
to Duluth treasures of cereal wealth which are indeed “‘ un- 
told.’”’ The simile of long ago, comparing Lake Superior to a 
bended bow, with Keweenaw as the arrow, has, at Duluth, 
been supplanted by one considering the shape of a half-closed 
hand with the index-finger pointing to Duluth as the center of 
all that is desirable. In spite of all this, it is with a sense of 
rest that we take places on one of the elegant steamers which 
daily leave Duluth. Itis not my present purpose to attempt 
scenic pictures of our route,—that being utterly impossible in 
the space allowed me,—but to call attention to a few of the 
many lovely resorts along the shores of the ‘‘ Big-sea-water,’’ 
the beauties of which are, to thousands of our summer tourists, 
as a sealed book. 

The first stop made is at Bayfield, at the gate to Chequa- 
megon Bay. The town rises from sixty to seventy feet above 
the waters of the lake, affording a fine view of the Apostle 
Islands, which cluster about the entrance to this charming 
inlet. Almost every house at Bayfield has its natural foun- 
tain, supplied by springs having their origin in the heights over- 
looking the village; hence it is locally known as the * Village 
of Fountains.”’ The inhabitants here seem to us a strange 
medley. Sturdy lumbermen, in their bright and picturesque 
attire, contrast vividly with the somber garb and gentle de- 


meanor of the Franciscan monk; blanketed Indians, and half- 


breed fishermen are side by side with Fashion’s fair butterflies 
or pale invalids who are seeking to bring back the bloom of 
health in this sanitariam. 

Farther up the bay the new village (I wonder if I shall be 
sued for libel if I do not call it a city!) of Washburn, nestles 
among the pines. This place already boasts of a fine hotel, 
and has extensive docks for bandling lake-freights. Excursion 
steamers and steam-yachts are at the service of tourists,—for 
a consideration,—and Houghton Point, long a favorite picnic- 
ground, and Montreal River, with its fall of 120 feet in height, 
can be easily reached. 

Of all the resorts of this favored region, Ashland bears off 
the palm. Its location, at the head of the bay, is unrivaled, 
and its ‘‘ Hotel Chequamegon”’ offers to its guests all of luxury 
that taste can suggest or modern inventions supply; although 
so near is the “ forest primeval” that from the hotel windows 
can be seen deer, driven to the water by the hounds, swimming 
swiftly down the bay; while scarce a mile away are Indian 
lodges with swarthy ‘‘ braves’’ about the blazing camp-fires. 
A visitor at this hotel thus writes of it: ‘‘ The sense of rest is 
profound. The hotel is full, for 500 guests are occupying 
rooms in the house: but there is none of the crush and tur- 
moil of metropolitan hotels. There is an occasional dance, 
and then comes the rush of a hundred flying feet; but the hop 
is early finished, and one is lulled to sleep by the gentle swash 
of the restiess surf at the foot of the bluff, a hundred feet 
below the noble park where the hotel stands. With break of 
day, a vision of enchantment lies before the eye. Far down 
to the lake Chequamegon Bay stretches like a sheet of silver 
between the dark-green wooded heights, which array them- 
selves by rapid turns in tints of violet and purple and cloaks 
of gold, as the sun touches each peak that still smokes with 
the fragrant exhalations of morning; in the distance, four-and- 
twenty islands, forming a lovely group, float warm in the 
sunny-shining mists that hang about them in a faint mirage.’’ 
Add to this the swift steamers drawing near, the barges which 
crawl past with along line of rafts in tow, sail-craft floating 
lazily with the wind (among the latter are often seen the Mack- 
inae fishing-boate with their dull red sails), and frail canoes 
propelled by dusky oarsmen, and you have indeed a charmingly 
novel picture. 

Few will care to leave the region without a visit to some of 
the caves among the Apostle Islands or a stop at Madelaine 
Island, where at La Pointe may be seen the old church,—built 
partly of material used in the church where the fearless Mar- 
quette labored, and occupying the same site,—which contains 
many relics and curiosities. Foremost among these is an old 
painting, on hand-made canvas, “‘ The Descent from the Cross,” 
brought there in 1669 by Marquette. Reverently the half-breed 
Indian, who acts as guide, will produce the ancient vestment 
in which Marquette used to robe himself on great occasions. 
Attention is called to the star which the Indians used to illu- 
minate and place at the summit of the church-spire on Christ- 
mas-eve, and a tiny log-house with toy-cattle carved in wood, 
with which they illustrate the story of Bethlehem. In the 


front of the church is the grave-yard. Some of the tomb-stones 
bear odd inscriptions, among them, ‘‘ Basil struck by 
thunder;’’ another, with total disregard of punctu- 
ation, doubtless conveys rather a wrong impression 
when it informs you that it was ** Dedicated to the 
memory of one who was shot as a token of affection 
by his brother.’”’ A short distance from the church 
is a dilapidated warehouse, once 
the headquarters of John Jacob 
Astor, and the waves dash over the 
same old pier upon which he used to 
load his furs for the Eastern mar- 
kets. At mention of the service 
rendered to all lovers of the beauti- 
ful by the Lake Superior Transit 
Company and the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railroad in thus rendering 
accessible the wilds around ‘‘ Gite- 
hee Gumme,”’ doubtless the uniti- 
ated would smile incredulously; but to one who has visited,— 
as I have several times,—that charming region, no words can 
be too strong to use. With so many natural advantages, and 
with good fare and courteous officers on board the steamers and 
the best of hotel accommodations on shore, one must be, in- 
deed, hard to suit if he fails to be pleased. 

If from Ashland our stadents return via the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railroad, their route lies through the very heart of the 
‘Superior Country,’ passing through Penokee Gap with its 
rich deposits of magnetic iron, and in less than ten miles cross- 
ing Bad River seventeen times; then on, mile after mile, 
through almost trackless forests, to emerge again *’mongst 
thriving villages and prosperous cities. If, on the other hand, 
they still keep to the steamer, a swift run, passing the rugged 
Porcupine Mountains and rounding Keweenaw Point, brings 
them to the charming bay upon which Marquette,—the iron 
port of the whole region,—is located. Here time could be 
profitably spent in visiting the mines in the vicinity, learning 
the modus operandi at the extensive ore-docks, or chartering 
asmall boat to visit the wonders of the “‘ pictured coast;’’ 
then, still eastward, they may shoot the rapids at the “Soo” 
in a veritable birch canoe, while the steamer goes through the 
canal. 

There is nothing left for me to do but close this abruptly 
(though ‘‘the half has not been told’’), else I shall defeat 
my own purpose and be crowded out of THE JOURNAL én- 


|tirely “for lack of space.” 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Merers at Mapison, Wis., Jury 10-18. 


REGISTER EARLY. 
Hon. J. H. CARPENTER, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 


Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE Park,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To OreGon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To CaLiroRnia,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALaska,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Norse (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 
Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
made with the Excursion Managers. ° 


THE WEEK. 


Mr. Blaine was formally notified at Augusta, Me., on Satur- 
day, by the committee appointed by the National Republican 
Convention, that he was their nominee for President. He 
accepted in a brief speech. 

It is pleasing to note that, at the recent commencement at 
Pardue University, of the graduates, was the grandson of the 
late Governor of Indiana; the next was the son of the present 
Governor; the next was the son of a working blacksmith of 
the city; and the next the daughter of a working shoemaker. 

The onslaught on the supremacy of Greek and Latin which 
has so long been expected at Harvard, begins in a mild form 
the coming year. The faculty make no change at present in 
the requirements for admission to the college, but announce, 
for next year only as yet, a change in the course by which 
Greek, Latin, Greek and Latin literature, and mathematics are 
no longer required after admission for the degree of bachelor 
of arts. The rhetoric and English composition that are now 
prescribed for the sophomore year are moved back to the fresh- 
man year, leaving the sophmore course entirely elective, and 
making Greek and Latin electives from the start on the same 
level as French and German. 

Abroad.—At the tercentenary celebration of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mr. James Russell Lowell and Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, were present,—the Univer- 
sity giving to Professor Norton the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Mr, Lowell, according to the London correspond 
ent of the N. Y. Tribune spoke with his usual humor, aston- 
ishing the college dons by the remark that, considering “‘ how 
long the Americans have been divided from you, you speak En 
glish remarkably well.’’ 

— The “‘ royal’? medals of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London have been awarded for the past year to Mr. A. R. Col- 
quhoun, for his travels in China, and to Dr. Julius von Haast, 
director of the Canterbury Museum, for his systematic and 
prolonged exploration of New Zealand. 

— The University of Christiania has been empowered to 
place female students on exactly the same footing as male stu- 
dents with regard to examinations and scholarships. 

— The British Government communicated to France on the 
16th inat, the substance of its policy in Egypt. It will under- 
take to withdraw the British troops from the country at the 
beginning of 1888, providing the powers shall consider such 
action consistent with the preservation of public order. After 
1885 the caisse de la dette publique is to have a consultative 
voice on financial questions, and schemes are also to be pro- 
posed to the Porte and the powers for the neutralization of 


By a revolution in the political character of the school 
board of Dayton, Ohio, Dr. Hancock, for several years 
the honored and efficient Superintendent of Schools of 
that city, has been removed, and Hon. J. J. Burns, for- 
merly Commissioner of Public Schools of Ohio, has been 
elected in his stead. Daring Dr. Hancock’s able 
administration, the schools of that city have made 
remarkable progress, the teachers have been inspired 
with unusual zeal for their work, and the increase in 
attendance and scholarship has been a true witness to 
the excellent working of the school-system. The retiring 
superintendent carries with him the best wishes and 
regrets of the great body of citizens of Dayton, as well 
as the larger constituency throughout the country who 
know and appreciate Dr. Hancock’s ability. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Burns, is a man of large experience in edu- 
cational matters, and will receive the cordial support of 
the people of Dayton, who only share with others the 
deep regrets of a change in school-government, solely 
on political grounds. As in civil, so in school affairs, 
rotation, not permanency, is the present law, which 
waits the coming of the higher law,—the best interests 
of the largest number of people. 


THE preparation of all departments of the National 
Association is now so far advanced that we can safely 
predict success all along the line. The attendance will 
be large, in excess of the anticipations of the officers, 
and only limited by the capacity of the city to accom- 
modate the numbers. The Council of Education will 
gather nearly all of its members. The kindergarten 
meetings on Monday and Tuesday promise to be full of 
interest, and the exhibition of work will be the best 
ever made in this orany other country. The work of the 
General Association and of the departments has been 
well laid out, and will bring before schoolmen and the 
public the leading questions of the day for discussion. 
The Musical Convention, which will hold its sessions 
for several days, will develop the leading characteristics 
of the several systems now before our schools for adop- 
tion, while the large exhibition of school-work will il- 
lustrate the progress of education, in general and spe- 
cial form in all parts of the country. We learn that 
the leaders of deaf-mute instruction and the conductors 
of business colleges will hold sessions for the considera- 
tion of the interests of their specialties. The whole 
will constitute an educational congress of eight or ten 
days, well filled with sucha variety of work as will in- 
terest and instruct all classes of educators. At the con- 
clusion of the meetings a series of excursions will be 
made, which will enable tourists to obtain a good 
knowledge of the great Northwest, with its wonderful 
resources. A hearty welcome will be extended to all 
workers who may come to survey the field in all its 
departments, and to get new inspiration for their fu- 
ture labors. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOOD THINGS. 


The golden rule of good administration in school-work 
is, that superiority in any department, as fast as possible, 
should be made the common property of all. We always 
distrust the superintendent who is compelled to show 
us half-a-dozen schools in order to exhibit good teaching 
in as many branches. In one house we admire the 
gambols of the language hobby; in another, the math- 
ematical steed is on his metal; in a third, penmanship 
and drawing; in a fourth, reading and elocution; in 
yet another, a wondrous discipline, is the show side of 
the establishment. Now, children have just that adapt- 
ability and capacity for narrow enthusiasm that they 
can be driven to semi-insanity in any special direction 
by a powerful teacher. Prof. Orton of Vassar used to 
say that “he could send a class of girls into the Utica 
Lunatic Asylum in one course of lectures on any branch 
of physical science.” 

Of course it is too much to expect that our forcible 
teach: ra and specialists, many of whom have spent years 
in polishing themselves up to almost preternatural per- 
fection, can restrain themselves for the common good. 
But it is the office of a true superintendent and a wise 
school committee to check this use of children as 
“ object lessons” to illustrate expertism. ,And, above 


Egypt and the Suez Canal, 


all, the wisdom of good supervision is seen in the proper 


distribution of good things and the utilizing of the best 
in each school for the good of all. Certainly special 
superiorities in teachers and classes of pupils will crop 
out, and are not to be disparaged. But as soon as such 
result appears, the supervisor should begin to think how 
this improved method can be adapted to every school, 
and every class of children can have the benefit of the 
best. Our high-spirited expert teachers sometimes for- 
get that schools are for children, and not children and 
schools for themselves and the science of pedagogy. It 
is a bad sign when the most successful teacher “ braces 
up” against wise supervision and insists that his com- 
plete and compact educational machine shall not be dis- 
turbed, but have the free use of the road, at all hazards. 
Any real improvement in discipline or methods is capable 
of being shared among all good teachers and appropri- 
ated by the great mass of children in any school-system ; 
and the distribution of vital forces is one of the most 
important, as well as of the most delicate, offices in the 
supervision of all sorts of schools, from the university 
down to the kindergarten. 


INDEPENDENCE 1N THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


Doubtless freedom is the right of every competent 
teacher, and tyranny in supervisors and school commit- 
tees, not to say the tyranny of ignorant and prejudiced 
public opinion, is a great hindrance to education every- 
where. The best professors in our colleges have fre- 
quent cause for complaint,—in the denominational col- 
leges, from sectarian narrowness; in the State univer 
sities, from popular whims and political interference ; 
and it is doubtful which variety of oppression works the 
greater mischief through the whole realm of the higher 
and professional education. On the other hand, the 
higher class of our public-school teachers are often ex- 
posed to almost intolerable interference and annoyance 
from influential patrons, incompetent and conceited su- 
perintendents, and the changeable character of the 
school boards. It is natural that this class of teachers 
should resent such interference, and demand a freedom 
which almost gives them despotic control over the edu- 
cational affairs of the community. 

But here comes in the everlasting law, that all free- 
dom is at the risk of its owner. No teacher, no human 
being, has any “divine right” to more freedom than 
can be used for the highest good of man and the exalt- 
ation of truth and righteousness. And, although in 
our country every man, theoretically, lives on a bound- 
less prairie, yet the indirect operation of everlasting 
laws practically shuts up each of us to that exercise of 
personal independence consistent with the general good. 
Only a small class of our teachers are competent to use 
that unregulated power demanded for them by the few. 
The teacher must remember that freedom in her school- 
room only means the right to do the best for the children, 
and be to them and the community the loftiest possible 
example of what an educated man or woman should be. 


Freedom in the school-room does not mean the teach- 
er’s right to intrench on a favorite method of instruc- 
tion or discipline, shut off against progress, and force 
her own obstinate opinion upon the children, at all haz- 
ards. It does not mean the assumption that school- 
work is the only, or the chief, occupation of the chil- 
dren, and that the numerous and vital departments of 
child-life are to be ignored or trampled out for the glori- 
fication of the school. It does not mean that a maiden 
teacher has the right to push her own special cranks, 
quidities, and crotchets about youthful training in the 
face of half-a hundred mothers of families, many of them 
personally superior, and all of them presumably with 
more experience in handling children than herself, es- 
pecially if she is a young normal graduate who never 
had the care of a child a week in her life; or a sharp- 
set, “cultured ” lady, with no special love for children 
and a chronic horror of being worried. It does not 
mean the right to stop the wheels of improvement in 
personal character, cultivation, or administrative power, 
in one’s self, while insisting that a whole community 
shall overcome its prejudicies and adjust itself to the 
despot in the master’s desk. It does mean, that the 
parents of the children, the families and the churches 
from which they came, the communities which support 


the schools, and the State and Nation which are to be 
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moulded by its graduates, have radical, permanent, and 
vastly important “rights” in the school-room, which 
every teacher is “bound to respect.” The American 
people are jealous of unlimited personal authority any- 
where, and most of the terrible calamities of the Old- 
World affairs and past ages can be traced to this abuse. 
It is easy for certain classes of cultivated people to fall 
into admiration of European ways, and demand that 
they shall be an exception to our republican methods of 
administration; but while much harm does come from 
our vexatious interference with superior people, a cor- 
responding good is the compulsion on every superior 
man to maintain himself by educating the masses to a 
higher appreciation of the best things. On the whole, 
it is not the greatest misfortune that our best teachers 
must keep close to the people and earn every step of 
promotion by instructing their “sovereigns” into the 
just and generous way of dealing with their public 
servants. 


EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A competent observer cannot but wonder at the in- 
fatuation which still besets numbers of worthy, some- 
times cultivated, people concerning the value of an edu- 
cation for an American child in a foreign country. It 
is not strange that the disciples of fashion, who always 
ape the least creditable side of European affairs, should 
place their infants in charge of nurses whose only quali- 
fication would often seem to be the inability to make 
themselves understood in grammatical English; yet, 
our pity for these poor children, condemned to have all 
their associations with early childhood in a foreign 
tongue, is only equaled by our disgust at this entire 
realm of hybrid social hfe. But the great mischief of 
this delusion concerning a European training falls upon 
people who are really looking for the best, and honestly 
striving for the welfare of their children. . The majority 
of these people, who thus deprive their children of the 
most precious opportunity of American childhood and 
youth,—an education in the country where they are to 
live, amid the surroundings of republican society,—act 
upon the advice, largely, of interested, prejudiced, or 
incompetent persons. It is natural that the large body 
of ecclesiastics, who are trying to destroy the American 
public school and reconstruct American society on the 
medieval pattern, should recommend European schools 
of their own choice to their disciples. Of course, the 
considerable body of teachers of foreign birth, in our 
colleges and academies, naturally prefer the educational 
methods of their own country to that of which they 
know so little. Many of our university men are eo un- 
acquainted and unsympathetic with our excellent com- 
mon and academical schools that they advise foreign 
training, in sheer ignorance of better opportunities at 
home, Numbers of busy men, especially public men, 
have no time to acquaint themselves with the educa- 
tional goings on in their own town and send their chil- 
dren across the ocean in search of what could be better 
found around the corner. We remember a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman of this sort, harassed with anxiety 
for the schooling of a rising family, several of the mem- 
bers of which were demonstrating their great need of 
common-sshool discipline during the interview. A 
famous college president had recommended the {full 
course of German instruction. Our friend was aston- 
ished to learn that, every day, in his drive to the capital, 
he passed a public school-house where everything was 
better done than in the foreign institutions recom- 
mended, with the advantage of keeping his family to- 
gether at the most critical period of life. _ 

There can be no reasonable doubt that our best 
American schools, all things considered, are better places 
for the general training of our young children than cor- 
responding institutions abroad. The best methods of 
German and British educators are found in these schools, 
—generally improved by passing through the common- 
sense modification,—and more humane and democratic 
administration of their teachers. Apart from this, the 
instruction and discipline of in door school-life is a very 
mall portion of achild’s education. No family, isolated 
abroad, can maintain anything like an American home, 
and the whole outside life to the child is strange and 
ill-adapted to qualify it to live happily and usefully in 


its own country. Any little superiority in learning or 
accomplishments is clearly purchased by the loss of 
what can never be regained,—the atmosphere of early 
youth, the blending of home, church, society, everything 
that makes the mighty difference between America and 
Europe,—like the transition from an elegant, shut-up 
interior to the light and shadows, motion, life, and name- 
less inspiration of all out-doors. 

Of course, the higher regions of professional, scien- 
tific, and artistic training, where the final results of in- 
vestigation are sought from experts, must still be found 
abroad, although but few of the many who go after such 
exalted fruit ever find their way to the preserves. But 
even here, the peril to life and health, to manners and 
morals, religious faith and patriotic feeling, should 
be weighed against the supposed advantages of sending 
a susceptible youth on such an errand. A mature mind 
and disciplined character, of course, will find inestimable 
advantages abroad, because it will know what it needs, 
where to look for it, what to reject and what to assimi- 
late in European culture. The great number of superior 
foreigners residing in America, and the intimate rela- 


tions between different portions of the earth, enable our 
superior youth to gain, at home, many of the supposed 
advantages of residence abroad. A civilization that has 
given a Washington and a Lincoln to the world, by 
home culture alone, can be trusted, more and more, as 
the training-school of American citizenship. Of the 
advantages of travel it is not necessary to speak, except 
that they are wasted on thousands of American children 
and youth who are painfully dragged through a course 
of foreign living only to be spoiled for home enjoyments 
and uses. Europe bes still a good deal for American 
use; but the best of it cannot be appropriated by chil- 
dren and youth at school abroad, and understood aright 
after the American character and habit of thinking and 
living is established for life. 


DRIFT. 


— The Democratic State Conventiou of Texas, we suppose, 
felt bound to back the position of the two reactionary U. 8S. 
senators in their opposition to the measure for national aid to 
education. In its late meeting it passed vigorous resolutions 
in opposition to this bill as ‘‘ unconstitutional,” ‘‘ dangerous,”’ 
and ‘‘centralizing.’”’ We do not regard this demonstration as 
significant, or representing the opinion of the school party in 
the State of Texas. It is rather the ‘‘ last pick” of a class of 
highly respectable old gentlemen of the ‘* Lone Star” type of 
statesmanship who, after resisting the public-school movement 
for years in that great State, have been finally swept away by 
the rising tide of popular demand for the better training of the 
people. Within the past five yearsthe progressive young people 
of Texas have changed the State Constitution, forced a more 
vigorous administration of school finances, established the dis- 
trict system of public instruction for the country, built up the 
graded schools in the towns, and laid the foundations of a 
State university for both sexes. It matters little what these 
venerable political “‘ workers’’ may say in their partisan con- 
ventions. When national aid is voted by Congress, young 
Texas, as young Delaware, will cheerfully take its portion of the 
money and let owlish senatorial predictions, political platforms, 
and Lone Star” theories of “ concentration ”’ slide. 

— An interesting testimony to the value of co-education is 
furnished by the opinion of Judge Joseph Story, long one of 
the most eminent members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and one of the most American-cultivated public men of 
the past century. As early as 1794, up to the eage of fifteen, 
young Story attended the Marblehead (Mass.) Academy. Iv 
this school girls and boys were educated together, as to-day 
in the majority of American schools. Forty years later, Judge 
Story writes, ‘‘I was early struck with the flexibility, activity, 
and power of the female mind. Girls of the same age were, 
on an average of numbers, quite our equals in their studies and 
acquirements, and had much greater quickness of perception 
and delicacy of feeling than the boys. Remaining thus ai 
school with them until I was about fifteen years old, I could 
not be mistaken as to their powers; and I then imbibed the 
opinion, which I have never since changed, that their talents 
are generally equal to those of men, though there are shades 
of difference in the character of their minds, resulting from 
several causes.’’ The Judge accounts for the difference in the 
mature ability of the sexes, on the ground that ‘education 
stops with females almost at the time it effectively begins with 
men ;” and, “they have no professions which constantly 
require and constantly encourage them to masier new sources 
of knowledge.’’ 

— We notice in some of the programs of our State associa- 
tions for teachers that it is proposed, seriously, to discuss the 
question, ‘‘Is there a new education?” The man who puts 
that question thereby reveals two things: first, his own in- 
competency to grasp the subject; and second, his own ney:- 
tive answer to the proposition. Of course, in the infivile 
sense, nothing good or true isnew. The hymn says: 


‘* To Thee there’s nothing old appears, 
Great God, there’s nothing new.” 


All true principles of instruction with natural methods, are 


a part of the nature of man, are latent in humsn nature, al- 
ways and everywhere, and are always cropping out whenever 


teachers of original genius have contro! of educational affairs, 
Bat the question is not, are such methods and principles an 
original discovery of the present time; but are fandamental 
principles and natural methods of organization, instruction, 
and discipline so prominently brought forward and applied, 
to-day, in all the foremost centers of educational life, that our 
modern school-keeping is distinguished thereby from that of 


any previous age? The man who denies that this is true is 
living in a very small circle of educational experience. One 
has only to look in upon the public and private schools of a 
locality where deadness, mechanism, and supression reign su- 
preme; where learning school-books by heart is called educa- 
tion, and marking children on memoriter recitations is held as 
the test of scholarship; and then pass, in an hour, to an- 
other town where a joyous activity pervades school-life; where 
the object of instruction is the training of the faculties to ob- 
tain truth from nature, humanity, and books; and where dis- 
cipline is not for the sake of ‘‘order”’ six hours a day, but the 
development of character through life,—to feel the mighty sig- 
nificance of that reform to which this name is given. Such an 
observer will straightway fall to quoting Scripture, and 
out in admiration: ‘'Old things have passed away ; behold, a 
things have become 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


EXCURSIONS, 


All persons proposing excursions from Madison will address 
the following persons, who will furnish circulars and all 
needed information: 


I, For all parts of Wisconsin, Lake Superior, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and parts adjacent, see illustrated Bulletin of the 
National Educational Association. Ten cents in stamps sent 
to D. A. Fraser, Boston, Mass., will secure a set of railroad 
maps, and ten Bulletins, containing full information as to the 
work of the Association, railroad-routes, fares, ete., entertain- 

. Minnetonka, vil’s Lake, Winne and conn 
on the line of St. Paul and Manitoba RR’ addrose Hon 
pkishle, Ge neral Manager, St. Paul, Minn. If in the East, 
dress either George F. Weston, Esq., Providence, R. I., or 
George E. Shaw, Eeq., Putnam, Conn. : 
. For Yellowstone Park, ress W. D. P. 
. For Portland, n, and vicinity, add ‘ 
Mowry, Ph.D., Providence, R L « 

V. For California and the Pacific Coast south of O in, ad- 

dress L. M. Chase, Esq., principal Dudley School, ton, 


Mass. 
VI. For Alaska, address Rey. Sheld Jackso 
Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR STATES, 


The following persons have consented to act in their several 
States as general managers of the Executive Board. Their 
duties are: (1) To appoint assistant managers for counties and 
cities. (2) To publish and distribute circulars and other mat- 
the of the Association. (3) To organ- 
ze parties, and to urge as large an attendance as ible from 
the State which each represents: — 


Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gorham, Me. 

W. A. Robinson, A.M., Franklin Falls, N. H. 

J. M. Hitt, A.M., Northfield, Vt. 

errick Lyon, x 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell, , Providence, R, I. 

8S. T. Dutton, Eeq., New Haven, Conn. . 

N. A. Calkins, LL D., 124 E. 80th St., New York City, N.Y. 

S.A. Ellis, Esq , Rochester, N. Y. 

W.N. Barringer, Esq., Newark, N. J. 

James MacAllister, Esq., Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. T. Lucky, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 

W. F. Fox, Esq , Richmond, Va. 

Hon. B. L. Butcher, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Hon. J. O. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Tomlinson, Esq , Winston, N. C. 

Major Robert Bingham, Bingham School, N. C, 

Hon. Asbury Coward, Columbia, 8. C, 

Hon. G. J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert Salisbury, Atlanta, Ga, 

J. 8S. Cowdon, Esq., St. Augustine, Fla, 

Hon. A. J. Russell, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hon. H. K. Armstrong, Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. R. M. Lusher, New Orleans, La. 

Prof. Walter Hillman, LL.D., Clinton, Miss, 

Jobn Baldwin, A.M., Huntsville, Tex. 

Hon. Thomas H. Payne, Nashville, Tenn, 

O. V. Hays, Hope, Ark. 

J. T. Gaines, Eeq., Louisville, Ky. 

R. W. Stevenson, Esq., Columbus, O. 

W. A. Bell, Esq., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hon. W. W. W. Jones, Lincoln, Neb, 

Hon. H. A. Raab, Springfield, Ill. 

Hon. Robert Graham, Madison, Wis. 

B. F. Wright, Esq., St. Paul, Minn. 

David Howell, Eeq., Lansing, Mich. 

Henry Sabin, Esq., Clinton, la. 

Hon. W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City, Mo. 

J. M. Greenwood, Eeq., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. Louis Soldan, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. H. C. Speer, Topeka, Kan. 

Aaron Gove, Esq., Denver, Col. 

Hon. John Swett, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hon. E. B. McElroy, Salem, Oregon. 

George C. Hall, Eeq, Tucson, Arizona. 

J. M. Coyner, A.M., Salt Lake, Utah. 

Hon. W. H. H. Beadle, Yankton, Dak. 


In addition to the above-named managers, with whom 
correspondence may be conducted, the following persons may 
be consulted by letter or otherwise in respect to the meeting 


at Madison: 
ill, principal Comins School 


C. Ww. 

C. F. King, principal Lewis School, {Boston 

Hiram Orcutt, 16 Hawley Street, 

S. A. Ellis, Supt. of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

B. A. Hinsdale, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 
George E. Bemis, 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Charies A. Cole, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
James MacAllister, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Samuel A. Baer, Co. Supt. Schools, Reading, Pa. 


Prof. Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. 


Hon, John Hitz, 
Prot, C, Dibble, Charleston, 8, C, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

— The special offer by Messrs. Fank & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 
Dey street, New York City, made only to teachers with a 
salary of $800 or less per annum, of a discount of 40 per cent. 
for the next 60 days for their standard books, is one that 
should command universal attention. The books are all new 
and popular, written by the most famous authors of the world, 
printed in large type on laid paper, and bound substanti.lly in 
good cloth with name on side and back. “The books cover the 
departments of Biography, Popular Science, History, and Gen- 
eral Literature. There are no books published better suited to 
aid the teacher in his work, or more valuable for a good library. 
The teachers should remember that this offer must reach Funk 
& Wagnalils within 60 days from this publication, and the 
wens found on page 22 of Tue JoURNAL must accompany the 
order. 

— In The Current of June 7 (No. 25) appeared a paper of 
national interest entitled ‘‘ The Anti-Presidential Lincoln,” in 
which the writer, an ex-journalist of repute, ably argues that 
all existing biographies of Abraham Lincola do him injustice, 
in that he is made to appear as great chiefly through political 
accident, rather than inherently great, and, at last the pos- 
sessor of a just fame that he ‘had for a generation been 
slowly, deliberately, studiously, earnestly buildiag.’’ 

—D Appleton & Co., New York, have sent us “ advanced 
sheets’ of a new text-book for schools and academies, entitled 
The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
by RogerS Tracy, M.D.; sanitary inspector of the New York 
City Health Department, and author of Hand book of Sanitary 
Information for Householders ; price $125. It contains, in a 
very clear and concise form, an intelligible account of the 
structures, activities, and care of the human system, such as 
are absolutely essential for the purposes of general education 
The facts and principles are presented in their natural order, 
such as subserve the true ends of scientific education. It is 
admirably illustrated, and well! arranged. 

— Postoral Theology is the title of a work now in press, 
prepared by Prof. James M. Hoppin, of Yale College, as a com- 
panion volume to Hoppiu’s Homiletics. It will be published 
by Fank & Wagna!!s, New York. 

A popular Life of Wycliffe, by John Laird Wilson, of the 
editorial staff of the New York Herald, will be issued shortly 
by Fank & Wagnalls, New York. It will form one of the 
‘Standard Library,’ and is to be published in commemora- 
tion of the 500th anniversary of Wycliffe’s death, Dec 31, 1384 

Rev. Charlies H Spurgeon writes that his little volume, The 
Clew of the Maze (republished in Funk & Wagnall’s 
‘Standard Library’’), is having a remarkable popularity in 
England. The ‘‘ Msz:;”’’ is modern skepticiem. 

Jalian Hawthorne and his publishers are receiving a large 


| number of letters, from readers in England and America, ask- 
ing whether Archibald Malmaison, the book lately pub- 
lished in Fank & Wagnall’s ‘Standard Library,’ is a true 
history. 

— In view of the commencement season, Macmillan & Co. 
are issuing a new and revised edition of their Educational 
Catalogue, forming a volume of over 100 pages, 12mo, embody- 
ing, besides their own comprehensive list, the well-known 
** Clarendon Press Series” and ‘‘ Pitt Press Series ”’ of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities. As containing works by men 
of the highest eminence in the educational world, this 
catalogue should have much interest both for the profession 
and for the earnest student. 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York City,“has jast 
published A Concise Concordance to the Principal 
Poets of the World, embracing titles, first lines, characters, 
subjects, and quotations. Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, 
compiler of the Index to Harper's Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and 
other works ; 639 pages, large 12mo; library edition, cloth, 
$1.00; extra cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, $1.25. This valu- 
able work will be welcomed with delight by a vast multitude, 
as it opens to them in a handy form the beauty and riches of 
the poetical literatare of the world. Its plan is unique and 
simple, and furnishes a ready key to the poetical works of the 
world-famous authors. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have published The 
Crime of Henry Vane, by the author of Guerndale ; 12mo, 
price $100. Henry Vane is « study of American life, and it 
is worth while to note, in the midst of the present flood of lit- 
erature dealing with the inexhaustible problem of the Amer- 
ican girl, that here is a different phase of the American girl 
from any that is familiar,—a more serious one, if not one that 
every reader will be willing to accept as true. The story is 
told with the vivid and strong simplicity that has been a dis- 
tinguishing trait of the author’s power; and while the plot in- 
volves a great surprise, none of the force of the narrative is 
sacrificed merely to this. 

— The Fallacies in Progress and Poverty, etc, is a new 
book now in the press of the Fowler & Wells Co., N. Y. Its 
author, Mr. William Hanson, discusses, in a series of five essays, 
the leading points and arguments of Henry George, in his well- 
known Progress and Poverty and Social Problems, indicating 
clearly the errors of assumption and reasoning that mar those 
powerful books, and showing the fandamental impracticability 
of the methods advised by the great reformer. 

— The penmanship specimens in Barnes’ New National 
Readers, now in press of A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
show the marked tendency of the times in the direction of a 
simple, chaste style of penmanship, The same firm also sub- 


lish A Practical Bookkeeping, by Millard R. Powers, of 
Chicago, which is brief in form, and unexcelled in fitting the 
pupil for the demands of mercantile business. 


WARREN COLBURN. 


Warren Colburn, the eminent American mathematician, was 
born in Dedham, Mass., March 1, 1793. 

He was the eldest son of a large family of children. His 
parents were poor, and “‘ Warren” was, during his childhood, 
frequently employed in different manufacturing establishments 
to aid the family by his smal! earnings. 

In early boyhood he manifested an unusual taste for mathe- 
matics, and in the common district school was regarded as 
remarkable, in this department. He learned the trade of a 
machinist, studying winters, until he was over twenty-two 
years of age, when he began to fit for Harvard College, which 
he entered In 1817 and graduated with high honors in 1820. 
He taught school in the winter months, while in college, in 
Boston, Leominster, and in Canton, Mass. From 1820 to 1823 
he taught a select school in Boston. 

While in college he was regarded as by far the best mathe- 
matician in his class, and during this period thougbt there was 
the necessity for such a book as his First Lessons in Intellect- 
ual Arithmetic This conviction had been forced upon his 
mind by his experience in teaching. In the autumn of 1821 
he published his “ first edition.”” His plan was well digested, 
although he was accustomed to say, that ‘‘ the pupils who were 
under his tuition made his arithmetic for bim;’’ that the 
questions they asked and the necessary answers and explana- 
tions which he gave in reply were embodied in the book, which 
has had a sale unprecedented for any book on elementary arith- 
metic in the world, having reached over 2,000,000 copies in this 
country, and the sale still continues, both in this country* and 
in Great Britain. It has been translated into most of the 
European languages and by missionaries into many Asiatic 
languages 

After teaching in Boston about two and one-half years he 
was chosen superintendent of the Boston Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s works at Waltham, Mass., and accepted the position; 
and in August, 1824, owing to the mechanical genius he dis- 
played in applying power to machinery, combined with his 
great administrative ability, he was appointed superintendent 
of the Lowell Merrimac Manufacturing Co., at Lowell, Mass. 

Here he projected a system of lectures of an instructive 
character, presenting commerce and useful subjects in such a 
way as to gain attention and enlighten the people. 

For several years he delivered gratuitous lectures on the 
Natoral History of Animals, Light, Electricity, the Seasons, 
Hydraulics, Eclipses, etc. His knowledge of machinery en- 
abled him admirably to illustrate these lectures by models of 
his own construction ; and his successfal experiments and 


* NoTE.—A new edition, revised and enlarged, has just been published 


by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


High School 


| Wilbrabam (Mass.) Academy 


High School; Rensselaer Institute; 


and College 


Text Books 


Published by HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, Brieter Course. 
| ASTRONOMY, | noupen’s 
P HYSIOLOGY, | Course. 


The above books have been prepared by their eminent authors with special reference to use in High Schools and 
Academies, and for College Classes which have not time or disposition to go as thoroughly into the detai 
ences as would be necessary in using the well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN SOIENCE SERIES. 

One or more volames of TH# KRIEFER COURSE are 
Hartford (Conn.) High School; Keokuk High School; Easto. ( 
; Michigan State Normal School: Williston (Mass.) Semin : 
Literary Institution; Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Oil City 
Normal School; Abbott Female Academy. Andover, Mass.; Portsmouth (O.) Schools; Ann Arbor (Mich.) Schools; Mer- 
iden (Conn.) Schools; Rochester (Minn.) Schools; Baltimore Normal School; Pittsburgh Central High School; Phila. 


BOTANY, . , | Borany, 


HUMAN BODY. Briefer Course. 
Political Economy, 


$1,590. 
Briefer Course. 


and many other schools and Colleges throughout the country. 


| WALKEB’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


of these sci- 


ready adopted in such institutions as Boston (Mass.) High Schools; 
ass.) High School; Peoria H. 8.; Moline (1il.) H. 8.) 
Providence (R. I.) H. 8.; 
(Pa.) H.8.; Maine State 


MACLOSKIE’S ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With Student’s Guide to 
the Examination and Description of Plants. 
By GEO. MAOLOSKIE, Professor in Prince- 
ton College. $1.60. 

McNAB’S BOTANY. Outlinesof Mor- 
phology, Physiology, and Classification of 
Plants. Revised for American Students by 
Prof.C. E Bessey. 16mo. $1.00. 

STEPS PLANT LIFE. A Popular 

Work on the Phenomena'of Botany.! $1.25. 


MACALISTER’S ZOOLOGY. Spe- 
cially revised for America by A. 8. PAcK- 
ARD, Jr., Professor in Brown Univ. $1.00. 


(In July } 


BOTANY. ; 


| 


ZOOLOGY 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. $1.20. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
ESSENTIALS OF TRIGONOMETRY. 


£1.60, 
Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. (Jn Ju/y.) 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL COURSE. 16mo vols 


GENERA, SKETCH, by E. A. Free- SOOTLAND, by Mrs. MacaRTHoR, $1.00. UNITED STATES, by J. A. $1.25" 


NEWCOMB’S MATHEMATICAL TEXT - BOOKS. 


I — SCHOOL COURSE. 


ALGEBRA FOR OOLLEGES. $1.75. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 81.60. 

With three and four place 
to five places $2.00, 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TIGONOMETRY, with Tables 


Il, — COLLEGE COURSE. 

TRIGONOMETRY. (Separute.) $1.50, 
TABLES. (Separate.) $1.40. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. (Jn July.) 
CALCULUS. Preparation.) 


Gardiner’s (8, R.) English History for Schools. 


New edition, with colored Maps. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. $1.00. 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. $1.50. 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN READER. $1.80. 


OTT0'S FRENCH COURSE, 


FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH. 


INTRODUCTORY FRENCH LESSONS. $1.25. 
INTRODUCTORY FRENCH READER. $1.00. 
BOCHER’S OTTO’S CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. $1.60. 
BOCHER’S FRENCH READER. 


INTRODUCTORY GERMAN READER. $1.20. 
COOK'S OTTO’S CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. $1.60. 


"MAN. $140. ITALY, by W. Hux. $1.00, FRANCE, by Miss Yonge. $1.00, 
ENGLAND, by Miss Toomeson. $1.10 GERMANY, by J. Sime. $1.00. $1.00, 
WHITNEY-KLEMM GERMAN COURSE. OTTO’S GERMAN COURSE. WHITNEY’S 

RUDIMENTS OF GERMAN. (/n Press.) FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN. 35 ets. GERMAIN 

GERMAN BY PRACTICE. $1.10. INTRODUCTORY GERMAN LESSONS. 95 cts, DICTIONARY. 83.50. 


Annotated Texts of German Stories and Plays. 


SECOND FRENCH READER. $1.10. 


$1.40, 


LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CLASSIQUE. 
LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE. $1.40. 


_EVANS’S OTTO’S GERMAN READER. $1.35. 
PYLODET’S FRENCH COURSE. Gasc’s FRENCH 
35 ets. NNI ENOCH. 
BEGINNER'S PRENCH READER. 55 ets 


8vo, $3.75; 18mo, $1.40, 


$1.60. Annotated Texts of French Stories and Plays. 


 sTaRNs’ 


AND OTHER 


NATORAL METHOD 


TEX 


GERMAN. 


STERN’S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. (First Series.) $1.35. 

STERN’S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. (Second Series.) $1.50, 
HENESS’S DER LEITFADEN, 
HENESS’S DER SPRECHLEHRER, 


FRENCH, 


$1.50, 
$1.35. 


AUBERT’S 


STERN’S (S. M.) and MERAS’ (BAPTISTE) ETUDE PROGRESSIVE DE LA LANQUE 
FRANCAISE. $1,50. 


COLLOQUIAL FRENCH DRILL. (Normal Series.) 60 cts. 


MOUTONNIER’S L'ETUDE DU FRANCAIS. $1.25. 


I~ Specimen Copies sent to Teachers upoa receipt of one-half the retail price. Full Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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simple teaching added much to the practical knowledge of his 
operatives. 

He proposed to occupy the space between the common schools 
and the college halls by carrying, so far as might be practic- 
able, the design of the Rumford Lectures of Harvard into the 
community of the actual workers of common life, 

In the meantime he discharged his official duties efficiently, 
and the superintendence of the schools of Lowell was also 
added to his labors. He never relinquished, during these busy 
years, the design formed in his college days of furnishing 
to the ebildren of the country a series of text-books on the 
inductive plan in mathematics, 

His Algebra upon the Inductive Method of Instruction, ap- 
peared in 1825, and his Sequel to Intellectual Arithmetic in 
1836. He regarded the Sequel as a book of more merit and 
importance than the First Lessons. 

He also published a series of selections from Miss Edge- 
worth’s stories, in a suitable form for reading exercises for the 
younger classes of the Lowell schools, in the use of ‘which the 
teachers were carefully instructed. 

In May, 1827, he was elected a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Sciences. For several years he was a member of the 
Examining Committee for Mathematics at Harvard College. 

He was a member of the Superintending School Committee 


of Lowell; and so busy were he and his co-workers that they 
were repeatedly obliged to hold their meetings at six o’clock 
in the morning. 

Warren Colburn was ardently admired,—almost revered,— 
by the teachers who we.e trained to use his Inductive Methods 
of Instruction in teaching elementary mathematics. 

In personal appearance Mr, Colburn was decidedly pleasing. 
His height was five feet ten, and his figure was well pro- 
portioned. His face was one not to be forgotten; it indicated 
sweetness of disposition, benevolence, intelligence, and refine- 
ment. His mental operations were not rapid, and it was only 
by great patience and long-continued thought that he achieved 
his objects. He was not fluent in conversation; his hesitancy 
of speech, however, was not so great when with friends as 
with strangers. The tendency of his mind was toward the 
practical in knowledge; his study was to simplify science, and 
to make it accessible to common minds. 

Mr. Colburn will live in educational history as the author of 
Warren Colburn's First Lessons, one of the very best books 
ever written, and which, for a quarter of a century, was in 
almost universal use as a text-book in the best common schools, 
not only in the primary and intermediate grades, but also in 
the grammar-school classes. 

In accordance with the method of this famous book the 


pupils were taught, in a natural way, a knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of arithmetic. By its use they developed 
the ability to solve mentally, and with great facility, all of the 
simple questions likely to occur in the every-day business of 
common life. 

Undoubtedly Pestalozzi first conceived the idea of the true 
‘inductive method” of teaching numbers ; but it was Mr. 
Colburn who adapted it to the needs of the children of the 
common elementary schools. It has wrought a great change 
in teaching, and’ placed Warren Colburn on the roll as one of 
the educational benefactors of bis age. 

He died at Lowell, Mass., Sept. 13, 1883, at the age of 40 years. 


Sir W. Thompson, the eminent physicist, recently delivered 
a lecture before the Midland Institute on the ‘‘Six Gateways 
of Knowledge,”’ using the word “six” as a supposed improve- 
ment on the old phrase, “‘ five gateways of knowledge.’”’” The 
sixth or additional gateway was the sense of heat as dis- 


tinguished from the sense of touch; but in reality the sense of 
heat is probably only another function of the sense of touch, 
and there was no absolute need to add another to the conven- 
tional five senses. Sir William also suggested that there was 
probably a ‘‘ magnetic sense,’’ that is to say, he believed that 
some people might be found who could tell the preseace of 


magnetism acting on their person. The idea is an old one. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


SECOND YEAR’S SESSION, 


The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE,; AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and special lecturer on the 
Delsarte System iu the Nat’! School of Oratory, Philadeiphia and Detroit, will open a Summer School of Elo- 
cution at College Hill, Mass, Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishing to join 
or further information address College Hill, 


the School w ll send names. Excellent board and rooms. 


Four years’ course for women. 
and art-gallery. 
tuition, $175 a year. 
Prin., So. Hadley, Mags. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Laboratories, cabinets, 

Library of 10,000 vols. 
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Normal Class for Kindergartners. 
The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 9 
1884. For particulars apply to Mrs. 8. HARRIS an 
Miss F. J. W. Schermerhoryn & Co., 
7 East 14th St., New York. 4741 


and 


Taught b 


SUMMER ELOCUTION CLASS, 


; WALTER K. Foses, author of “ Zlocution 
Simplified.’’ during July, 1884, at Boston School of Elo 
cution, 147 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Circular free, 


Polytechnic Institute, 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
A School of Engineering ; Manufacturing Machine 


Shops. Entrance minations June 26 and Sept. 16. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Tenth Senson........ Term of Six Weeks. 


For Teachers, College Students, Clergymen, Lawyers, and all who are interested in Reading and Speak- 
img. Popular resort on the Lake 5 ore, 25 miles west of Niagara Falls. Cool, dry, beautiful, accessible. 
Regular and special courses. Thorough instruction in Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, Extempo- 
rancous Specch, Pulpit and Platform Delivery, Reading, Recitation, and Uratory, Five tustractors, each 
a specialist. Rates for tuition and boarding moderate. Send for full Descriptive Circular to J, H. BECHTEL, 
Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PERFEGT PENCIL TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTES. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 


Prices from three: {3} to fifteen 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co, 


146, 148, and {50 Centre St., 
NEW YORK. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1982, AOME STATIONERY ANS PAPER GOMPANY. 


DEPT OF ORATORY BOSTON UNIVERSITY 473e Address Prest. CHAS. O. THOMPSON 

LYMAN’S SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 
Work of the discontinued University School of Oratory *. Our Light Line Shorthand system is 
continued on a higher plane of requirement. Special (Peasy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
advantages for Bachelors of Art. Courses for Teach- used after 15 to 20lessons by mail. soct 
ers, Speakers, and Readers. Address 8. 8. CuRRY, * alesson. Situations for graduates. Send 


Ph.D., Freeman P!., Beacon St., Boston. 474.4 for circulars. Box 1148, Meriden, Conn. 


The Enameled Chalk Crayon 


CLEAN, DUSTLESS, 
STRONG, CHEAP. 


It is now regularly in use in the Public Schools of the leading 
cities and in a great many private institutions. 

It costs only 2 cents per gross more than the ordinary chalk 
crayon. 

Samples will be sent free on receipt of your name and 
address. Do not fail to examine THIS CRAYON at once, so that you 
may use it when schools again open. 

We also make the Colored Crayons, all of: which are enameled. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO. 16 New Chorch St., New York. 


employed in the Public Schools and Universities. 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


With this end in view, Dr. RosentTHAt, 
Normal Training School of Modern Langusgee, 
The Classes meet daily for French, German, an 

S graduate after one term. 


Has determined to 
train intelligent 


DR. 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans. 


in connection with his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat of Boston, 
at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8 
Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. 


@ All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 
Board can be hadgat very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 


will personally conduct The Summer 
and will continue for five weeks. 
a fair grammatical knowledge can 


Teachers wit 


ICGHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, Metsterscnarr Burgav, 299 Wasuineton Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


= 
| 
= 
\ aa 
Pre Pest mented by a handsome design. 
Op (15] cents: within the reach of 
every scholar in the land. q 
QF | 
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EDUCATION IN 1884. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES—INDIVIDUALITY OF THE 
PUPIL RECOGNIZED — TENDENCY TOWARD THE 
OBJECTIVE SIDE—DOING BY EACH PUPIL— 
EDUCATIOMAL REFORMS— REPORT OF ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION — 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD—NEED OF 
MORE OBJECTS, MORE APPARATUS —SCIENCE- 
TEACHING—DRAWING AS A MEANS OF EX- 
PRESSION. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

There have not been been for many years so many 
indications of educational vitality, of a real recognition 
of the importance of education, especially outside of 
the educational world proper, as there are to-day. 

Governments are sending out educational commis- 
sions; State Legislatures are following the example; 
manufacturers and men of business are studying the 
problem of Education and Labor; social scientists and 
political economists are forcing the public to consider 
the education required by the society and the State; 
philanthropists and ethical leaders are giving, not edu- 
cational bequests, but actual education ; — while with a 
reciprocal action, teachers are changing their methods 
of instruction, superintendents are becoming not merely 
clerical and executive officers, but also educators of their 
teachers; courses of study are being remodeled; school 
boards are awakening to their responsibilities, and are 
looking for superintendents and teachers who keep 
pace with the times; and even college faculties, the pos- 
sessors of all learning, are facing the radical and revo- 
lutionary question, “‘ What is a liberal education ? ” 


INDIVIDUALITY OF PUPILS RECOGNIZED. 


All these movements, in one way and another, betray 
a healthy dissatisfaction with the educational machin- 
ery which has been brought to such perfection, with 
the lifeless routine of text-book recitation, minute mark- 
ing, and voluminous written examinations which grade 
and move pupils in great masses with almost military 
precision. 

A farther study of these movements shows a growing 
feeling that education has become less intelligent as it 
has become more mechanical,—that an education which 
relatively ignores the individual in its efforts for the 
masses is not the education required by the present con- 
ditions of civilization, in this country at least, — that 
the education of the individual is the only education 
which will vivify the whole body politic. Here, of 
course, is recognized the objection that pupils are given 
en masse to teachers: how can they be treated as indi- 
viduals? And the reply comes: “ Pupils may be treated 
as individuals by affording them an opportunity to use 
and strengthen all the faculties, thus leading to individ- 
ual development of that which is most susceptible of 
growth in the individual. 


TENDENCY TOWARD OBJECT-TEACHING, 


In other words, the educational demands of the pres- 
ent, from whatever quarter they come, are directed very 
strongly toward the introduction and increase of methods 
of teaching, which require individual investigation and 
manual work,—seeing and doing,—observation and 
expression,—by which it is believed that the power of 
thought, now considered as so purely intellectual and 
subjective, will not only be increased, but made more 
substantial, real and productive. This is simply saying 
that text-books must not occupy the whole ground ; that 
objects in the hands of pupils, to be examined and 
manipulated by them, must be used largely in the work 
of the school-room. 


When education is made to depend wholly or largely 
on the text-book method, the knowledge acquired is 
taken simply on trust. The natural tendency of chil- 
dren to faith precludes investigation, and the mind 
becomes simply receptive, not active in the broadest 
sense, and therefore not productive. The present day 
calls for minds quick to act and ready to express by 
hands trained to do. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 


It is interesting to note how the educational reforms 
of the past decade are meeting these demands. The 
kindergarten bases its education on doing by the child. 

The advocates of the New Education call first and 
foremost for training of the sense-perception, for the 
seeing and the doing, and for the doing not only asa 
means of training, but also as of equal importance as a 
means of expression. 

Mr. Adler’s Workingmen’s School makes the seeing 
and doing the conditions of learning. 

The promoters of manual training, whether as the 
fundamental element of an elementary school, or as 
the complement of college work, base their advocacy 
not on the skill of hand which it engenders, but on its 
educational power, — on the means which it affords for 
expression. 

Reception has been the basis for the education of the 
past,——the present is demanding that Investigation and 
Expression shall be added. Science must be taught 
objectively, through investigation by the pupil. Draw- 
ing and manual training must be added to the means of 
expression. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS ON TECH— 
NICAL INSTRUCTION, 


The first two volumes of the second Report of the 
Royal Commissioners (of England) on Technical 
Instruction have just been received here. The Report 
proper, covering over 500 pages of a royal octavo “ blue 
book,” is very exhaustive, and closes with a series of 
recommendations. Among those relating to element- 
ary instruction (which covers at least seven school 
years) are the following with regard to Drawing: 


REPORT OF 


That instruction in elementary drawing be continued 
throughout the standards. 

That drawing from casts and models be required as part 
of the work, and that modeling be encouraged by 
grant. 

That after reasonable notice a school shall not be deemed 
to be provided with proper “ apparatus of elementary 
instruction,” under Article 115 of the Code, unless it 
have a proper supply of casts and models for drawing. 


Recommendations are also made for increasing ele- 
mentary science-teaching, and for providing instruction 
in the use of tools for working in wood and iron. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON SCIENCE. 


In the masterly address by President Eliot of Har- 
vard, entitled “ What is a Liberal Education?” read 
before the members of the Johns Hopkins University 
in February last, and just published in The Century, 
occur the following passages relating to the teaching of 
science : 


“ The last subject for which I claim admission to the 
magic circle of liberal arts is natural science. All the sub- 
jects which the sixteenth century decided were liberal, and 
all the subjects which I have heretofore discussed, are 
studied in books; but natural science is to be studied not 
in books but in things. The student of languages, letters: 
philosophy, mathematics, history, or political economy, reads 
books, or listens to the words of his teacher. The student 
of natural science scrutinizes, touches, weighs, measures, 
analyzes, disects, and watches things. By these exercises his 
powers of observation and judgment are trained, and he ac- 
quires the precious habit of observing the appearances, trans- 
formations, and processes of nature. Like the hunter and 
the artist, he has open eyes and an educated judgment in see- 
ing. He is at home in some large tract of Nature’s domain. 
Finally, he acquires the scientific method of study in the 
field where that method was originally perfected. In our 
day, the spirit in which a true scholar will study Indian 
arrow-heads, cuneiform inscriptions, or reptile tracks in 
sandstone, is one andthe same; although these objects 
belong respectively to three separate sciences, archeology, 
philology, and paleontology. But what is this spirit? It is 


the patient, cautious, sincere, self-directing spirit of natural] 


science. One of the best of living classical scholars, Pro- 
fessor Jebb of Glasgow, states this fact in the following 
forcible words: ‘The diffusion of that which is specially 
named science has at the same time spread abroad the only 
spirit in which any kind of knowledge can be prosecuted to 
a result of lasting intellectual value.’ Again, the arts built 
upon chemistry, physics, botany, zodlogy, and geology are 
chief factors in the civilization of our time, and are growing 


in material and moral influence at a marvelous rate. Since 


the beginning of this century, they have wrought wonderful 
changes in the physical relation of man to the earth which 
he inhabits, in national demarkations, in industrial organiza- 
tion, in governmental functions, and in the modes of domes- 
tic life; and they will certainly do as much for the twentieth 
century as they have done for ours. They are not simply 
mechanical or material forces, they are also moral forces of 
great intensity. I maintain that the young science which 
has already given to all sciences a new and better spirit and 
method, and to civilization new powers and resources of 
infinite range, deserves to be admitted with all possible hon- 
ors to the circle of liberal arts; and that a study fitted to 
train noble faculties, which are not trained by the studies 
now chiefly pursued in youth, ought to be admitted on terms 
of perfect equality to the academic curriculum. . . . There 
is very little profit in studying natural science in a book, as 
if it were ‘grammar or history; for nothing of the peculiar 
discipline which the proper study of science supplies can be 
obtained in that way, although some information on scien- 
tific subjects may be so acquired. ... The only way to 
prevent this disproportionate development of the young 
mind on the side of linguistic and abstract reasoning is to 
introduce into school courses of study a fair amount of 
training in sciences of observation: Over against four lan- 
guages, the elements of mathematics, and the elements of 
history, there must be set some accurate study of things. 
Were other argument needed, I should find it in the great 
addition to the enjoyment of life which results from an early 
acquaintance and constant intimacy with the wonders and 
beauties of external nature. For boy and man this inti- 
macy is a source of ever fresh delight. . . . Thus, science- 
teaching should begin early in the school course.” 


MORE OBJECTS, MORE APPARATUS, 


It is clear that to meet the demands which are so 
strongly presented on all sides for a change in educa- 
tional methods, there must be a great change in educa- 
tional material. If a knowledge of things obtained by 
observation is essential in education, the things to be 
observed must form a part of the school furnishings. 
A course of study giving the text-books to be used in 
each grade will not serve the purpose. 


SCIENCE, 


Science requires, for its proper teaching, objects and 
apparatus,— things to investigate and the means of 
investigating them. Collections of objects for element- 
ary science investigations, and of apparatus, need not 
be costly, but they should be well chosen and education- 
ally adapted to the purpose which they are intended to 
subserve. 


DRAWING. 


Drawing, to be of any value in answering the educa- 
tional demands, must cease to be the lifeless and me- 
chanical imitation which has been too readily accepted 
and promoted in the past. Knowledge of form must be 
obtained in the same scientific spirit, by individual 
investigation of objects, and drawing will then be, what 
it should be, the expression of individual knowedge and 
ideas. 

In preparing for an intelligent study of form, it 
must be taken into account that this study reaches out 
in three directions, viz. : 


The facts of form, applicable to the construction of ob- 
jects, as in machines, manufacture, building, etc., as 
well as to the structure of natural objects. 

The appearance of form, applicable to the representation 
of objects, whether natural or artificial. 

The designing of ornament applicable to the decoration 
of form. 


It will be seen that the first two divisions are essen- 
tial aids in scientific study. 


The models and objects used in teaching drawing 
should therefore be such as will best answer the needs 
of these three divisions, and should be selected with 
reference thereto. 


The Prang Educational Company have given special 
attention to educational needs in teaching drawing and 
science objectively in public schools, and would be 
pleased to correspond with those interested in meeting 
the new demands, with suitable objects and apparatus. 
This Company now furnishes the material in Drawing 
for the best schools in the country, and is also prepared 
to supply Philosophical Apparatus of all kinds for pub- 


lic schools, colleges, or universities, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Special attention is invited to the following books, 
which have been carefully prepared to meet the de- 
mand for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS, Selections from the Works 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson. With Biographical Sketches and Notes 
explaining the Historical and Personal Allusions. 

463 pages. $1.00. 

This book contains several of the most characteristic 
long poems by the eminent writers above named. 

All the poems are given in full, and foot-notes explain 
passages containing allusions which might not be un- 
derstood by readers, 

Brief biographical sketches of the poets answer the 
questions that naturally arise in regard to authors and 
their works. 


«* Just sach a volume has long been needed by young 
as text-book at school and for home use,” — 
idence Journal 


AMERICAN PROSE, Selections of entire Es- 
says, Sketches, and Stories from the Works of Haw. 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Low- 
ell, Thoreau, and Emerson. With Introductions and 
Notes. 424 pages. $1.00. ’ 
“ The volume has this double value, — it is an excel- 


lent reader for high schools, and a real introduction to 
general American literature.” —Boston Advertiser, 


BALLADS AND LYRICS, Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.00. 

A very attractive collection of about one hundred and 
fifty of the best ballads and lyrics, placed generally in 
chronological order, beginning with “Chevy Chase,” 
and coming down through the long line of English and 
American poets to the present time, 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Sam. 
uel Eliot, LL.D., late Supt. of Public Schools, Boston. 
527 pages, Illustrated with sixty original desigas by 
the best artists. 80 cents. 


An admirable collection of short poems, equally prof- 
itable and delightful. 


LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AU- 
THORS. LEAFLETS, HOLMES 
LEAFLETS, WHITTIER LEAFLETS, Selections from 
the writings of Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier. 
Edited by Josephine E, Hodgdon. With Biograph- 
ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. For set 
(Leaflets and Pamphlet), 48 cents; for Leaflets or Pam. 
phiets, separately, 24 cents. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY 
FROM ESOP. Chosen and phrased by Horace 
E. Scudder. With illustrations by H. W. Herrick. 
40 cents. 


This book will be found an excellent reading book for 
children from 7 to 10 years of age; it includes those 
fables which have been handed down from one gener- 
ation to another, and which have especially won the 
heart of childhood while embodying truths which apply 
to the duties of life as well as to the sports of youth. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
CHARLES and LAMB. Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

A school edition, prepared expressly for the use of 
the Public Schools of Boston. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By 
RICHARD H, DANA, JR. 16mo. $1.50. 


By 
16mo. 


BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS AT 
RUGBY, By Tsomas HuGuHEs. 16mo. $1.00. 


STORIES AND TALES, By HAns CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. 


WONDER STORIES TOLD FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Llus- 
trated. 12mo. §1 00. 


THE HAWTHORNE LIBRARY FOR 
SCHOOLS. Stories and Tales exquisitely told by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Each volame, $1.00. 

The Wovder-Book for Girls and Boys. 

Tanglewood Tales: A Second Wonder- Book. 


‘The Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales of Nathan- 
jel Hawthorne seem to me to be almost a perfect ideal 
of what children’s stories ought to be.”’—Lyman Abbott. 
True Stories from History and Biography. 


Twice-Told Tales. 2 vols. The same, A School 
Edition, two volumes in one. 


The Snew Image, and Other sireaongs 


Tales. 


“Modern Classics,” 


Tasteful little books, containing the choicest complete 
POEMS, 
ESSAYS, 
and SKETCHES in 
MODERN LITERATURE. 


Evangeline. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Favorite Poems. 


Culture, Behavior, Beauty. 
Books, Art, Eloquence. 
Power, Wealth, Lilusions. 


Nature. 


Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. 
Success, Greatness, Immortality. 


Snow. Bound. 

The Tent on the Beach. 
Favorite Poems. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

The Cathedral. Lowell. 
Favorite Poems, 


6. In and Out-of Doors with Charles Dickens, Fields, 
A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. Fields. 


The Ancient Mariner. } Coleridge. 


Favorite Poems. 
Favorite Poems. Wordsworth. 
} Fouque. 


Undine. 
Sintram. 
Paul and Virginia. St, Pierre. 
Rab and his Friends; 7 
Majorie Fleming. f Dr. Jobn Brown. 


1. 
Longfellow. 


4. 
Whittier, 


Thackeray. 
John Leach. 
Enoch Arden. 
In Memoriam. 
Favorite Poems. 


The Princess, 
Maud. Tennyson. 

Locksley Hall. [E. C. Stedman. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An Essay, b 

Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mrs. Brewniag. 
Favorite Poems. Robert Browning. 

Goethe. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
The Tale. 

The Lay of the Bell, and Frido 
Burns. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Burns. 
Favorite Poems. Scott. 
Byron. An Essay, by Macaulay. 

Favorite Poems. Byron. 

Favorite Poems. Hood. 

Milton. An Essay, by Macaulay. 

L’ Allegro, Ii Penseroso. Milton. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, etc. Gray. 
A Deserted Village, etc. Goldsmith. 
Favorite Poems. Cowper. 

Favorite Poems. Mrs. Hemans. 

. Characteristics. Carlyle. 

Favorite Poems. Shelley. 

The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. Keats. 

An Essay on Man. 

Favorite Poems. Pope. 

Favorite Poems. Moore, 

The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 
Essays from Elia. Lamb. 
Favorite Poems. Southey. 
Spring 
Summer. 
Autumn. 
Winter. 
The Pleasures of Hope. } 
Favorite Poems. 
Pieasures of Memory. 


Sonnets 
Songs. 


} Schiller. 


+} Thomson. 


Campbell. 

Rogers. 

} Shakespeare. 

Favorite Poems. Leigh Hunt. 

Favorite Poems. Herbert. 

Favorite Poems. Collins, Dryden, Marvell. 
Favorite Poems. Herrick. 

Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems. Macaulay. 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Aytoun. 
Favorite Poems. Charles Kingsley. 

Favorite Poems. Owen Meredith. 

Favorite Poems. Stedman. 

Nathaniel Essay, by Fields. 
Tales of the White > 
Legends of New England. } Hawthorne. 
Oliver Cromwell, Carlyle. 

A Virtuoso’s Collection. 
Legends of the Province House. 
Favorite Poems. 

My Hunt after the Captain. } Holmes. 
My Garden Acquaintance. } Lowell. 


A Moosehead Journal. 
The Farmer's Boy. Bloomfield. 


A Day’s Pleasure. Buying a Horse. 

Flitting. The Mouse. 

A Year in a Venetian Palace. 

From the Breakfast-Table Series, and Pages from 
an Old Volume of Life. Hoimes, 


24. 


25. 


Hawthorne. 


Howells. 


This series of books is remarkably well adapted for 
Supplementary Reading and for School Libraries. 

It has met the hearty approval of such educators as 
Professor W. T. Harris, formerly of St. Louis, and ¥. W. 
Parker, Esq., formerly of Quincy,and now Principal of 
Cook County Normal School, Ill.,and has been intro- 
duced in many schools. 


SCHOOL EDITION, néatly and substantially 
bound in cloth, 40 cents. 


Ornaments for School-Rooms. 


THE 


ATLANTIC LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS 
oF 


LONGFELLOW, LOWR&LL, 
WHITTIER, BRYANT, 
HOLMES, EMERSON, 


and HAWTHORNE. 
Teacher's price, 80 cents each, net. 


A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Engraved by WM. E. MARSHALL. (Size 10x 1214.) 


This celebrated plate appears as the frontispiece to 
the Subscription Edition of his Poetical Works, and is 
regarded as a most excellent likeness. Price, 50 cents. 


FINE STEEL PLATES 


LONGFELLOW, 
WAITTIER, 
HOLMES, 
EMERSON, and 
HAWTHORNE. 
Size, 644210. Price, 25 cents each. 


LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE. 


A colored lithograph (12x16) of the historic man- 
sion (“Washington's Headquarters’’) at Cambridge, 
in which Mr, Longfellow lived for forty years. Price, 
50 cents. 


CALENDARS. 


Longfellow, Emerson, and Whittier Calendar. Each 
is printed in twenty colors, producing a very rich and 
artistic effect. 

Teacher's price, 80 cents postpaid. 


several Asiatic Languages. 


« ., . The alterations and additions in this edition are 
improvements in what was previously the best, and by 
far the best, manual of mental arithmetic that I have 
ever seen. . . . { should like to emphasize strongly Mr. 
Emerson’s saying: ‘This book onght not to be used 
with beginners only; its effect upon those far advanced 
is even better and more striking.’’’—THOMAS HILL, 
Ex Prest.of Harvard Univ. 

.... Am satisfied that itis an arithmetic of very 
great merit in every way. It is just such a book as 
ought to be introduced into schools of the grade of our 
Academy.” —G. A. WENTWORTH, Prof. of Mathe- 
matics, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 

“ It isadmirably poses. and is jast the book we need. 
I shall recommend its adoption for use in our schools.” 
—M. A. REED, Supt. of Schools, Girard, Ohio. 


35 cents, postpaid. 


The Rivers Literatare Series. 


AVERAGING ABOUT 70 PAGES. 
Each Number, 15 cents. 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


With Biograpbical Sketch, Historical Sketch, and 

otes. 

2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish. With Notes. 


3. Longfellow's Courtship of Miles 
Standish. DRBAMATIZED, for private theatricals 
in schools and fanliies. 
Whittier's Snow Bound and Among 
the Hills, With Notes, 


Whittier's Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. With 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

Holmes's Grandmother's Story and 

Other Poems. With Biograpbical Sketch and 

Notes. 

. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New 
England History, 1620-1692; Grandfather's Chair, 
PartI. With Questions. 

. Hawthorne's True Stories from New 

England Historv, 1692-1760; Grandfather's Chair, 

Part II, With Questions, 

Hawthorne's True Stories from New 

England History, 1760-1803; Grandfather's Chair, 

Part With Questions. 

. Havrthorne’s Biographical Stories: 


Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Jobn- 
son, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen 
Christina. With Questions. 


Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, 
The Windmill, The Three Kings, and Other Selec- 
tions. With Biographical Sketch and Notes, 
Studies in Longfellow. 


Containing Thirty-two Topics for study, with 
Queatione and References relating to each Topic, 
by W. C. GANNETT. 


A NEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 


—— UPON THE —— 
INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author and an Appendix containing a Sketch of the 
Author's Life, his original Preface, and George B. Emerson's 
Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


CoLBURN’s ARITHMETIC has been translated into most of the Languages of Kurope and into 


Other Numbers in Preparation. 


; “Iam using the revised edition of Colburn’s Arith- 
| metic, and am delighted with it. It is not excelled by 

any text book I have seen. I have used ‘ Colburn’s In- 
| tellectual’ many years, but the new edition is a great 
| improvem-nt.”—&. C, Banos, The Hiderage School, 
| New Haven, Conn. 


* Indeed, it may be truly said that the editing bas 
been so wisely done as to insure even greater favor to 
the best book on mental! arithmetic ever prodaced.”’— 
P. Snow, Supt. of Schools, Biddeford, Me. 


*«¢ Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic’ is not excelled 
by any, and in the new edition is very much improved.”’ 
—Miss ALIOK JONES, Head Teacher Coddington School, 
Newport, R. I. 


The Editors of the New EpirTion have tried to make Colburn’s Method of Instruction more 
apparent and attractive; they have made the ascent more gradual in certain portions of the 
book, and have carefully revised all questions which related to prices and coins now out of 
date. They have introduced two new chapters, which form a good connecting link between 
Mental and Written Arithmetic. The New Edition is a 16mo, and contains 232 pages. 


Price, 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


Warren Colburn recommended that, in learning new facts about numbers, examples be 


solved and illustrated by beans, peas, counters, or marks on the blackboard. In order that 
such work may be more easy for the teachers, and more interesting for the pupils, a Box of 
Counters ‘and other Aids has been prepared, containing: I. CounTers; Il. MATERIALS 
FOR KEEPING Store ; and III. A Pamphlet containiog EXPLANATIONS AND HInTs 1n RE- 
GARD TO ARITHMETICAL DiveRsions. Many of the numerous uses to which the counters may 
be put are carefully explained. 

A method of keeping store is described by which the game may be made of great interest 
and practical value to any number of pupils of any grade. 

Hints are given, and games described, by the aid of which pupils may gain, in an interesting 
way, expertness in numbers. 

In a neat box, 20 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


&& Full Educational Catalogue sent free to any address. 
6& Books on this list sent to Teachers postpaid at the prices 


given above. 


«= A Portrait Catalogue of Hovcuton, Mirriin & Co.'s Pub- 
lications, with Portraits of more than twenty of their Famous 


Authors, sent free to any address on application, 
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MORAL EDUCATION.—DIALOGUE. 

Ethel.—Everyone will agree, Agnes, that too much has been 
made of purely intellectual development in our school educa- 
tion. The question is, What are the schools for ? 

Agnes.—I believe they are for intellectual culture chiefly. 
We trust to the home and the church for moral cdlture. 

Ethel. — But when you consider that the home and the 
church do not reach, with their moral culture, the larger part 
of our public’school children, you see that unless the school 
can give it they must go without it, and be only more fully 
equipped for immoral lives, and become a most dangerous ele- 
ment in society. 

Agnes.—Well, I hardly know how to meet that argument for 
the neglected and homeless children; perhaps the work of the 
Sunday-school or the Mission-school will answer it; but for 
the schools filled from good homes, certainly there is no occa- 
sion for special moral instruction. 

Ethel.—I do not agree with you. Take, for example, our 
academy. I heard my mother regretting, but the other day, 
the lack of all effort toward the growth of character which has 
marked it for the last twenty-five years. Its principals and 
teachers have been good, blameless men and women, and yet 
one class after another have been graduated from its halis 
without so much as a hint that character is the important 
qualification for living. I heard my brothers say that, in the 
seven years they passed there, they never heard a word said to 
inflaence them for high motive, or inculcate moral principle, 
or to stimulate their ambition for high-mindedness and integ- 
rity, much less for any religious purpose in life. 

Agnes.—I remember some of the boys regularly went down 
to the hotel in recess, and everybody knew they drank and 
gambled; but you wouldn’t suppose the teachers knew or 
cared anything about it. But why didn’t it develop high char- 
acter in them, to be always in contact with men of such integ- 
rity, as the teachers ? 

Ethel.—Well, you know that is just the point at issue be- 
tween Superintendent Seaver of Boston, and Superintendent 
Harrington of New Bedford. The first maintains that the 
silent influence of a good man is all-sufficient for the charac- 
ter-culture of a school; the last insists that moral effects need 
as active agencies as intellectual effects, and I believe he is 
right. I heard my father say that he would give thousands of 
dollars if the boys had been to school seven years where char- 
acter was the aim of education, rather than mere fitting for a 
college course, 

Agnes.—It is so hard to know how a teacher could attend to 
moral culture without seeming to be preaching or interfering 
with the individual liberty of his pupils. I am sure I should 
resent much talking on the subject. It is enough for me to 


see a man so honorable and conscientious as our principal, or 
a lady so pure and unselfish as our teacher. It does me good 
all the time. 

Ethel.—So it will, because you are in sympathy with it, and 
susceptible to its influence. But most boys are too careless to 
be attentive to unspoken influence. You see the beauty of 
the sunset-sky because your sense for beauty is already devel- 
oped; but how many there are who never observe it until it is 
pointed out and its hues and harmonies described ! 

Agnes.—That reminds me of what my mother has told me of 
her experience at school. She never loses her affection for 
Mr. Wells, who was always appealing earnestly to the moral 
sense and moral ambition of his pupils; she quotes his mot- 
toes, as if they were still ringing in her ears. ‘‘ Make yourself 
& man or a woman who is wanted ;”’ “‘ Make the iron hot by 
striking;’’ ‘‘ Never let yourself down;’’ ‘‘ Rise on the stepping- 
stones of your dead selves.” 

Ethel.—And mamma's teacher, Mr. George B. Emerson, al- 
ways read and explained the Bible in the morning; and his 
prayers were so earnest and child-like that it seemed impos- 
sible for his scholars not to become religious and sincere. 
Why shouldn’t the teacher pray with the school and read the 
Bible to them and sing ahymn with them? I am sure I think 
it would be beautifal. 

Agnes.—Yes; it would seem very different, certainly, if we 
begun school with heartfelt devotion. Why, there is the kin- 
dergarten: my little sister learns the sweetest little prayer to 
sing there; and when I went with her the other day, I thought 
it was lovely to see their absorbed faces and hear their pleas- 
ant voices as they sang their pretty bymn of thanks to God. 

Ethel.—I know it would be better if all teachers cared more 
about training the children to moral and spiritual growth, and 
remembered the harmony of being which Nature designs, so 
that the soul-nurture should be constant and preéminent 
throughout the period of school-life, just as Froebel suggests, 
both by conscious and unconscious influence, by the silent ex- 
pression of pure living, and also by the expression of word and 
pen and daily moral and religious precept. 

Agnes.—Do you remember the beautiful description, given 
us in the normal class, of the school of Pythagoras? Purifica- 
tion of soul, harmony with the universe and with God, he in- 
culcated as the aim of education. His pupils assembled 
around him; in the morning they all dressed in white and sang 
a bymn or prayer; then they repeated the instruction of the 
day before; after which each took a solitary walk for medita- 
tion, in preparation for the duties of the day; the day was 
ended with self-examination. No untruths could be spoken, 
not even in jest. To be in friendship with all, even with 
beasts and outward nature, and in communion with God, wak 
ing and sleeping, and to make the depths of the mind the 
home of purity,—this was the ideal of Pythagoras. 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


Some one has said ‘‘ Well begun is half done,”’ and I am 
sure we all recognize the necessity of beginning aright. 

How important, then, that the devotional exercises shall be 
such that each pupil may take a pleasant part. My scholars 
have learned several Psalms, and for some time past we have 
repeated one each morning. I am beginning to wish a change, 
and have prepared this exercise, which I hope some others may 


find of use: 
Teacher.—Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised,— 


(Ps. 145: 3.) 
School.—Which made heaven, and earth, the sea, and all 


that therein is.—(Ps. 146: 6,) 

T.—O Lord, how manifold are thy works!—( Ps. 104: 24) 

Boys.—In wisdom hast thou made them all.—(Jdem.) 

Girls.—The earth is full of thy riches.—(Idem.) 

All,—All thy works shal! praise thee.—( Ps. 145: 10.) 

T.—O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good, for his 
mercy endureth forever.—( Ps. 106: 1.) 

S.—Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks.—( Ps, 75: 1.) 

All,—O give thanks unto the Lord.—( Ps. 106: 1.) 

Boys.—Let the heaven and the earth praise him.—( Ps.69: 34.) 

Girls. — The seas, and everything that moveth therein, — 
(Idem. ) 

T.—For the Lord giveth wisdom.—( Prov. 2: 6.) 

S.—Oat of his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. 
—(Idem.) 

Boys.—The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.— 
(Prov. 9: 10.) 

Girls.—The fear of the Lord is to hate evil.—( Prov. 8: 13.) 

School.—Even a child is known by his doings, whether his 
work be pure and whether it be right.—( Prov. 20: 11.) 

Teacher.—A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another.—(John 13: 34.) 

School.—My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth.—(1 John 3: 18 ) 

All.—Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.— Matt, 7: 12.) 

The Lord’s Prayer. A. C. 


— To accommodate a number of teachers who have made 
application for instruction during the coming vacation, Mr. H. 
E Holt will give a two-weeks’ course of twenty leesons in the 
science and art of teaching music in public schools, at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., commencing Aug. 18, 1884. These lessons will 
give teachers a definite idea of just how to commence with the 
youngest pupils, and how each succeeding step should be 
-taken through all grades. How to manage children’s voices 
will be carefully explained and illustrated. A class of chil- 
dren will be taught by Mr. Holt, to show the practical applica- 
tion of the principles involved. 


SHELDON & CO’S 


MODERN SCHOOL 


IN FIVE BOOKS, 


Revised Edition. Just 


READERS, 


Sheldon & Co’s New Text-Books. 


HIGHER BOOKS, 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ready. 


THE AMERICAN LITERATURE. Entirely new. The whole book is brought 
down to date and greatly improved, Introductory price, $1.25. 


And containing about one-third more reading-matter than any other five-Book Se- 
ries. Bound in our new patent Binding, all theleaves are secured by rivets 
passed through plates of metal. They will wear about twice as long 
as books bound inthe ordinaryway. All mew words in the lower Readers in 
black-taced type. The seriesisunusually well graded. The 


Language Lessons and Elliptical Exercises are of the greatest value. A COM- 
PLETE VOCABULARY is placed at the end of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Readers. The Illustrations are very elegant. The Memory Gems are very 


valuable. 
Introductory price: First, 20 cents; Second, 32 cents; Third, 44 cents; Fourth, 


64 cents; Fifth, 90 cents; or $2.50 perset. A sample set (five books) will be sent, 
postpaid (for examination), with a view to introduction, on receipt of $100 Circu- 
lars and specimen pages sent free on application. 


SHELDON’S GRADED EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. First Book. with trom 
3,000 to 4,000 well graded examples, suitable for Fourth, Pifth, and Sixth Grades. 
Introductory price, 30 cents, 

Second Book. With from 5000 to 6000 well-graded examples, suited for Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Grades. Introductory price, 35 cents. 


These books contain examples of every nature and kind, and ought to have a place in all 


our schools. . 
pe. 


PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, with Practical Exercises. In 


troductory price, 50 cents. 
This book embodies the excellences of both the old and new systems. Prof. Patterson is one 
of the most careful and painstaking educators in this country, and has devoted two or three 
years to the preparation of this book. 


PATTERSON'S COMMON-SCHOOL SPELLER. Introductory price, 18 cents. 
COLTON’S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. sound in full cloth and with 


our new patent binding. 


OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. (tTwo-Book Series.) 


SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. $135. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. $1.20. 


Avery’s Complete Series on the Natural Sciences. 


AVERY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. (1m Press.) 
™ ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. $1.10. 
CHEMISTRY. $1.10. 


rs COMPLETE CHEMISTRY. embracing Organic Chemistry. $1.40. 
Teachers’ Handbook for both the Philosophy and Chemistry have been prepared. 


HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC. 


HILu’s ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. (New Edition just 


ready.) 


HILL’S SCIENCE OF RHETORIC. $100. 
“ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. $100. 
Iv 


OLNEY’S NEW GEOMETRY. (gust ready.) $1.25. 


It is the most elegant and best Geo 
on a black ground. metry ever published. The diagrams are in white lines 


OLNEY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 72 cents. 
COMPLETE “ New Edition. $1.10. 


Lossing’s U. 8. Histories, Chapin’s First Principles of Political 
Hooker s New Physiology. Economy. 

First Book in Physiology. Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New ea.)|Palmer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 


Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Hoonomy. |Long’s Classical Atlas. 


t@~ Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 


Or, 
W. P, ADAMS, 47 Franklin Street, Boston, | 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS = TEAG 


selected from their New Educational Catalogue, 100 pp. 12mo. 


LIBRARY. 


THE GLOBE READERS. 


A New Series of Illustrated Reading Books. Selected, 
arranged, and edited by A. F. Murison. With orig- 
inal illustrations. Globe octavo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.), Sets. Boox III. (232 pp.), 40 cts. 
(48 “ (328 pp.), 55 
“ (448 pp.), 75 


by mail on receipt 
0 


GENERAL PREFACE. 


The first purpose of a series of Reading Books is to 
furnish a succession of lessons of such a character as to 
teach children to read, and to, implant in their minds a 
love of reading. It is also requisite to inform and ex- 
ercise the understanding, to nonrish and guide the feel- 
ings, and to point the way to farther sources of inter- 
esting information and of healthy sentiment. How 
these objects have been kept in view in the present se. 
ries is indicated generally in the brief notes prefixed to 
the several books, 

“The Globe Readers,” it is hoped, wilt quicken and 
confirm the worthiest aspirations, the love of nature, 
and sympathy with our fellow-men. 


“ This series of School Readers, in six volumes, is in 
all respects the best we have ever seen. Every feature 
which ought to belong to a series of its kind will be 
found in this, .. . We hope it will be rapidly and uni- 
versally adopted in all the schools of this conntry.’’— 
The Churchman. 

“Among the numerous sets of Readers before the 
public, the present series is honorably distinguished by 
the marked superiority of its materials, and the careful 
ability with which they have been adapted to the grow. 
ing capacity of the pupils. .. . Better food for young 
minds could hardly besafound.’’— The Atheneum, 


“For the Readers we have nothing but unqualified 
a. A good many of these have passed through our 

ands lately, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Murison’s are far and away the best. . . . On the 
whole, it may be said that these ‘Globe Readers”’ al- 
most supply a liberal education in themselves, so far as 
extracts Can doso. The child who uses them ought t> 
be both a happy and a learned Jittle mortal... . All 
are abundantly illustrated.’’— Academy. 


“The ‘Globe Readers,’ comprising six books, and a 
Primer in two parts, are among the t things of the 
kind we have ever seen. They lead Ae child by 
easy stages, from the alphabet and words of one sylia- 
ble, to selections from the best writers of recent times. 
These selections have been made with the greatest cath- 
olicity of taste, and will commend themselves to Amer- 
ican readers none the less because of the liberal use 
they have made of American material. The proper 

ronunciation, as wellas the meaning of difficalt words, 

8 made clear in short tables appended to each extract. 
Alexander F. Murison, M.A., is to be thanked fcr a 
series of * Readers’ which it would be difficult to equal, 
and we should think impossible to surpass.’’— Critic. 


GOL DSMIT H!S—The Traveller, or A Pres- 
t otes, ological and explanator . W. 

HALus, MA. 18cente. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, 
philological and explanatory, and an Introduction on 
the Teaching of English. ited by J. W. HALES, 
M.A., Lecturer in English Literature and Classical 
Composition. New Edition. 16mo. $125 


CONTENTS. — MILTON 
—Hymn on the Nativity ; L’Allegro; Il Penseroso ; 
Lycidas, DrYDEN— MacPFilecknoe; A Song for 8t. 
Cecilia’s Day; Alexander’s Feast, or The Power of 
Masic. PopPE— Rape of the Lock. JoHNSON—London; 
The Vanity of Human Wishes. CoLLIns—The Pas- 
sions. GRAY-—Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard; Tho Progress of Poesy; The Bard. Soorr— 
Cadyow Castle. GOLDsmMITH—The Traveller; The De- 
serted Village. Burns—The Coiter’s Saturday Night; 
The Twa Dogs. Cowprr—Heroism ; Oa the Receipt 
of my Mother’s Picture. COLERIDGE—The Ancient 
Mariner. WORDSWwoRTH—Ode: Intimations of Mor- 
tality, from Recollections of Early Childhood; Loada- 
mia. ByRON—The Prisoner of Chillon. Kgats—The 
of St. Agnes. SHELLEY — Adonais. . Notes and 

ex. 


WARD.—The Eoglish Poets. Selections, with 
critical introductions by various writers, and a gen- 
eral introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. 
H. WARD. 4 volumes. Students’ Edition. 12mo. 
Each $1.00. 

‘‘I know of nothing more excellent or more indis- 
pensable than such a work, not only to the student of 
literature, but to the general reader. It is but simple 
jastice to say that the book has no rival, and is alto- 
gether unique.” — Prof. Arthur H. Dundon, Normal 
College, New York City. 

“It can truthfully be said to be the most perfect book 
of the kind ever prepared. It is a thorough guide to 


Macmillan’s Globe Readings. 


FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 


COW PEH’S TASK — An Epistle to Jove 
Lill, E+q ; Dirorinium, or a Review of 
Schools; avd the Mi.tory of Jeha Gilpia. 
Edited by WILLIAM BENHAM. B.D. 30 cen’s. 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAK OF WAKE- 
FIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith. 
By Prof. Masson. 30 cents. 


LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 60 cents. 


SCOT I’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL ; 
and the Lady of the Lake. Edited, with lotro 
and Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 

cen 


MEARIMEEON ; and the Lord of the Isles. By 
the same Editor. 30 cents. 


THE CHILDBEN’S GARLAND FROM 
TRE BEST POKTS, Selected and arranged 
by COVENTRY PATMORE. 60 cents. 


A BOUK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gath 
narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

cents. 


This series of well-arranged and beautifully. printed 

books comprise some of the choicest standard works 
for the cultivation of a literary taste, and will be found 
admirably adapted for supplementary reading in Amer- 
ican schools, academies, andseminaries. The six books 
form the nucleus of a ‘Student's Library’ of literary 
gems by the best authors; and the marvelously low 
pesee for which they are furnished, considering that 
hey are very tastefully bound in flexible covers, and 
printed on choice paper, must make for them a large 
sale, which they richly merit. Vol, 1,‘ fhe Children’s 
Garland,’ contains a large proportion of the genuine 
ae fitted to please children; and what is suited to 
ntelligent children is equally good eg for grown 
people. The other volumes by Lamb, Cowper, Gold- 
smith, and Scott need no commendation. The several 
editors have well executed their important work, and 
the introductions and notes are wel! suited to the needs 
of students of English literature. We heartily com- 
mend these books to teachers and pupils of American 
schools.”"— National Journal of Education. 


The Teacher’s Library. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING. Delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. By J.G.Frron, M.A, 
8 Inspector of Schools. New Edition. 

0. 


THBEE LECTURES ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED THE PRACTICE 
OF KDUCA ‘ION. Delivered in the University 
of Cambridge. By H. E. Evu, M.A., ARTIOR SEDG- 
pest M.A., and E. A. ABBOTT, M.A.,D.D. 16mo. 

cents, 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING ED- 
UCATION, By Looks, With Introdac. 
by Notes by the Rev. R. H. Quiok,M.A. i16mo., 

cents. 


LOCKE’S CONDUCT OF THE UNDER.- 
STANDANG. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
etc., by THOMAS FOWLER, M.A., Professor of Logic 
in the University of Oxford. 1é6mo. 50 cents. 


MELTON’S TRACTATE on EDUCATION. 
A facsimile se from the Edition of 1673. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Oscar Brown- 
ING, M.A. 16mo. 50 cents. 


THE TEACH ER,—Hints on School Man- 
agement. By J. R. BLAKISTON, M A., one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 12mo. 75cents. 


SCHOOL INSPECTION. By D. R. Fearon, 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools, 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. 75 cents, 


@BIJIECT TEACHING,—A Lecture. By J. 
H. GLADSTONE, Pa.D., F.R.8., Member of the 
don School Board. With an Appendix on the Use of 
the Box of Apparatus. 12mo. 10 cents. 


BY 
R. @. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT, Eight 
Lectures. Eleventh Edition, revised. 16mo. $1.00, 


ON THE STUDY OF WOBDS,— Lectures, 
Eighteenth Edition, revised. 16mo. $1.00. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH 
words used formerly in senses different 
from their present. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 16mo. $1 25. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


English poesy, and no library will be complete without 
Commercial Advertiser 


Sixth Edition, revised. 16mo. $1.00. 


STANDARD DICTIONARIES. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL STUDENTS. 


An Etymological Dictionary 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY THE 
REV. WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 
Small 4to; pp. xxviii-799; $2.50. 


‘It isa work of solid and lasting value, one that will 
greatly further the pro of English study in schools 
and colleges.”— Prof. Thos. R. Price, Columbia College. 

‘* Not only one of the most usefal, but one of the most 
interesting ks that has ever been offered to the stu- 
dent of the English langaage.”—New York Sun. 

‘One of the most valuable contributions to philolog- 
ical literatare that the present century has seen.’’— Bos- 
ton Post. 

‘‘ This work is one which no etudent oan afford to be 
without,”—Boston Traveller. 

“ Should at once be secured by all American students 

Of language "—N. Journal of Education. 

“The book is one which students of English will find 

of the highest value.”"—Christian Onion 


Masson’s French Dictionary. 
ONE DOLLAR, 


MPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENOH LAN- 
GUAGE. French-English : English-French, Adapt 
ed from the Dictionaries of Prof. ALFRED ELWALL. 
Followed by a list of the ee ro Deriva. 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical 
Tables. By GUSTAVE Masson. New edition, com- 
plete in one volume, 12mo, strongly bound in cloth, $1. 
«“ The whole forms a compact apparatus, with which 
“nme not hesitate to ateack the fortress of French 
literature in any direction or from any quarter.’’—JN, 
Y. Independent. 


the most useful dictionary the stu- 
dent can obtain.” — Educational Times. 

6 heartily commend it to all students and lovers 
of guage.” —N. Journal of Education 

“ It is the ideal dictionary for the ord! student, 
and willl be found eminently convenient usefal 
—Boston Post. P , 

bed the use of beginners, or for general reference, 
we foe of none more desirable.”—Boston Traveller. 

«6 This is the best of the smaller French dictionsries 

more, and is more scholarly, than some o 

and includes mio: 


By many 


the high-priced ones.”"— Good 


MACMILLAN & 00°S New General Educational Catalogue, embodying, ries 
of educational works, the well-known ULARENDON PRESS SERIES and PITT PRESS SKBIES of the Oxford 
free by mall, on application. 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 


and Cambridge Universities, sent 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 


besides their own extensive se 


Indispensable for Primary Schools. 


POWELL’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Introduction Price, 
1. HOW TO TALK, Over 200 Illustrations, 42 cts. 
2. HOW TO WRITE, Over 150 Illustrations, 


60 

These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe t, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora 
Ill., are the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and 
write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of 
language at the time when he is ACQUIRING A VOCABULARY and FORMING HABITS 
OF SPEECH. 

The ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail because 
they are only suitable for comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study 
too late, after bad habits of speech (which books are powerless to correct), have 
been formed. 

Pupils reading in a Second Reader can readily understand everything in the 
first book, and those reading én/ed/igently in a First Reader can profitably commence 


its study. Over 50,000 copies already sold. 

THE BUSINESS-STANDARD COPY -BOOKS. 
Primary Course, Nos, 1 to 7, ; : . Perdozen, § ,84 
Common School Course, Nos.1to7, . 1.20 


Giving the Bustness-STANDARD Forms of the letters 
in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis. 
Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space than any other copy-book. DuPpLicaTE 
Copy in middle of each page. A NEW DEPARTURE IN TEACHING WRITING, 


ADOPTED IN CITIES AND TOWNS CONTAINING NEARLY 2,000,000 POPULATION. 


ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in 
Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the text-books in Primary 
Arithmetic, thus saving both time and expense, ‘They comprise Firry Numbers, 
printed on Manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches in size, and bound in the same 
manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Price per Set, $6.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 cts. 


MONROE'S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most popular Reading Charts yet issued, and the only series giv- 
ing a scientific and practical system for teaching Reading. 

FuLt AND Exp.icit DiReEcTIONs are given on the margin of the Charts, so that 
the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of Fifty Numbers, $7,00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts 


MONROE'S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Introduction rice. 


Printed from steel plates. 


1. Monroe’s New Primer, 80 pp., : ; 15 cts. 
2. Monroe’s Advanced First Reader, 112 pp., 
3. Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader, 160pp.,_. 380 
4. Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader, 208 pp., : 42 *“ 


Monroe’s Reapers have been for the past eight years the leading series before 
the public, and it is no exaggeration to say that they are almost unanimously ac- 
knowledged, by disinterested parties, to be the best series published, while agents of 
competing books admit that Monroe’s are second only to their own books. Higher 
praise than this has never been awarded to any series ; and after so long an expe- 
rience with these books we frankly say that we do not know how to improve the orig- 
inal series as fext-books from which to teach reading. _ 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower grades 
and classes, and to meet this demand MoNnRok’s ADVANCED or SUPPLEMENTARY 
Reapers have been prepared by Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe, who wrote the lower 

of the original series. : 
+“ preparing Tinos new books advantage has been taken of all the recent im- 
provements in typography and engraving ; the best artists, such as DIELMAN, 
PYLE, BEARD, FARNY, HARPER, FENN, CHURCH, SMEDLEY, EY- 
TINGE, FREDERICKS, NORTHAM, WHITE, SCHELL, SH EPPARD, 
CARY, &c., have been engaged, and it is believed that no handsomer school, 
book has ever been published. 

Script Lessons have been largely introduced, and the greatest care has been 
taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters, such as are given in the most 
carefully prepared copy-books. The different books of the series contain many 
other new features, the advantages of which will be apparent on examination. 

Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Introdaction price, which will be refanded if the books are either adopted or retarned to us, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Phiiadelphia, 


NEW WORK, 16 Aster Place: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. 0. McOLINTOURK, Agent. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


The inspectors of the national schools have received instruc- 
tions that no plants or flowers, are to be reared in the school- 
room, such tending to vitiate the air. 


It is contemplated to give greater encouragement to the de- 
partmental reunions, or congresses, of the teachers, for the 
discussion of professional matters. In some of the depart- 
ments one or two subjects are selected in advance; then, from 
among the members of the congress, three are chosen, by lot, 
to deliver a lesson on one of the subjects before a class of pu- 
pils, after which the members criticise and make suggestions. 
In Switzerland these reunions are very general. Spain, which 
has a population of nearly 16,000,000, and 29,000 national 
schools, has decided in one of its pedagogic congresses that 
the salaries of male and female teachers ought to be the same, 
and that infant schools ought be exclusively conducted by 
females. 

In the time-tables of the primary schools the principle is be- 
ing gradually adopted, of dealing with the most difficult 
branches of study before noon, and the easiest in the after- 
noon. In the latter, figures reading, writing, design,singing, and 
the French language. However, it would seem that care must 
be taken not to convert the teacher into a living clock, striking 
the half-hours and quarters. He ought to be allowed a certain 
latitude in his modus operandi. 

Much disappointment is felt that the Budget is not suffi- 
ciently flourishing to allow the national teachers the scale of 
salaries held out to them. And in the case of gratuitous edu- 
cation, the localities are not at all as eager to make good their 
contributions, as by law required. The desire is to throw 
all on the State. The absence of self-government and self- 
help are the curses of France. 

LITERATURE. 

La Fin du Vieux temps.—The author of this very attractive 

romance is M. Paul Bourde, the special correspondent for Le 


Pemps, at Tonkin, and whose charming letters form so at- 
ractive a feature in that journal. He left his volume to b: 


published, not having time to see it through the press be- 
fore starting out for Hunoi. The novel in question is a study 
of rural life, recalling in its analytic power and descriptive 
sketches Balzac and George Sand. It is a healthy work, and 
at the same time a remarkable one. Two peasants are placed 
in contact: Muselle, the obstinate and no-surrender defender 
of old times, and his adversary, Marc, the village innovator. 
Both portraits are drawn with a sustained surety of hand and 
science of observation. There is a bouquet of rusticity about 
the story, and the latter is as simple as country life itself. 

Louis XVII, son enfance, sa prison et sa Mort au Temple, 
by R. Chautelauze, is the last, and perhaps exhaustive, official 
record of the poor son of Louis XVI., who at seven years of 
age knew better the vanity of thrones and princes than Bossuet 
could make known in all his patheticlessons. What imparts a 
veritable value to this volume, and renders it a necessity in 
every library is, that it has been written after official,—that is 
to say, municipal documents, which, up to the present, have 
not been known. Itleaves some of the legends standing which 
surround the memory of the child-king, but it establishes be- 
yond a doubt that the little prisoner, without being the object 
of any studied cruelty on the part of his gaolers or enemies, 
fell a victim to scrofula, brought about from the milieu into 
which he was suddenly plunged, with all its unsanitary sur- 
roundings and moral discouragements. 

La Citoyenne Bonaparte, par Imbert de Saint-Amaud. This 
author has appropriated the specialty of writing the anecdotal 
side of history of the last two centuries, from the feminine 
point of view. He has given us the Femmes de Versailles, and 
now the various romantic chapters in the life of Josephine, as 
Citoyenne, wife of the First Consul, Empress, and Divorcée. 
It is thus the life and court of Napoleon that is passed in re- 
view, from the prattle and confidences of his lady and her 
companions. It is, perhaps, an old tale, agreeably told, of 
Josephine, from her marriage with Napoleon up to that great 
turning-point in his life, the 18 brumaire. It is agreeable and 
easy reading, and must satisfy those who are interested in the 
ups and downs of queens and empresses. 

Chérie, by Edmond de Goncourt, is still causing much dis- 
cussion. It is the best work he has written, because the result 


of actual observation in the court circles of the Second Empire. 


But there are stains of bad taste, and too much of the clinical 
diagnosis to recommend the work for a library. 
ART. 

The Salon, or Annual! Picture Exhibition, is neither better 
nor worse than last year’s. There are a great many second- 
class paintings, some insignificant, and a few remarkable. 
Clearly the evolution proceeds apace, drawing France more and 
more to realism. The idea is being sacrificed to the brutal ex- 
ecution of nature. The spirit disappears. The grand pages 
of history are no longer desired. We see no more the designs 
of Ingrés, no more the fine and delicate sentiment of Flandrin. 
All tends to pose, and to acommon model. It is the commer- 
cial, not the artistic, passion which reigns. About 2,500 pict- 
ures have been admitted; of this total, 180 merit examination. 
The rejected, who formerly started a salon of their own under 
the title of Refusés, have parted with that designation and 
taken the prouder and more attractive appellation of Independ- 
ents. This has secured them about nine exhibits from ac- 
knowledged talent, and an official visit from M. Grévy. 


— The Problem of Negro Education is a pamphlet by Geo, 
R Stetson, whic forcibly presents the well-known educational 
needs of the South, and advocates national aid. Its state- 
ments are largely based on the personal observation of the 
writer. 

Dr. Karl Kehrbach, known as editor of the works of Kant, 
Fichte, and Herbart, has, after mapy years’ preparation, un- 
dertaken the editorship of a vast collection of writings on Ger- 
man education, to be known as ‘‘ Monumenta Germania 
Peedagogica,’’ and to be complementary to the famous ‘‘ Mon- 
umenta Germanizw Historica,’ of which, under the direction 
of Pertz, and’his successor, Waitz, upward of thirty volumes 
have appeared. A. Hofmann, of Berlin, is to be the publisher, 
The list of contributors includes Eckstein, Giesebrecht, Kést- 
lin, Wattenbach, Werner, Zarncke, and many other names of 
well-known historians and educators. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOB GRAVEL. 

Dr. T. H. Newland, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., says: “ I have used 
it in diseases of the urinary organs, such as gravel, and partic- 
ularly spermatorrbcea, with very good results, and think ita 
very valuable remedy in those diseases.’’ 


SUCCHSSFUL 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


A Complete Course in Two Books, combining Oral and Written Work. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Recently revised, with an Appendix containing some important additions. It also contains Examination Questions used for admission to Harvarp, YALE, Brown, 
The Examination Questions are also published separately, and sent by mail on receipt of 12 cts. 


Amuerst, Mass. Institute or Tecuno.oey, Xe. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, Single and Double Entry. 


For Academies and EHrigh Schools. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, Single Entry. 


For Grammar Schools. 
Mgservey’s Text-Books Iv Book keerina have been adopted for use in the Public Schools of more than four hundred and fifty Cities and Towns in New 
England, including most of the more important places, as Boston, CAMRRIDGE, ProvipENcE, PortLAND, WoRCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, LoweLL, &c., as well as very 


extensively in other parts of the country. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Recently adopted for exclusive use in the Grammar Schools of the City of Boston, and other important places. 


THE ABOVE-NAMED BOOKS ARE OF RECENT PUBLICATION, AND EMBODY THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Attention is also invited to 


Bradbury's Elementary Geometry. Bradbury’s Elementary Trigonometry. Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 


USED WITH THE MOST GRATIFYING RESULTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


_ The above-named works have proved themselves to be text-books of exceptional value, and are very largely used in the best public and private schools and academies. 
in all sections. Sample copies for examination will be sent Teachers and School Officers on receipt of the following prices : 


Practical, 75 cts.; Elementary, 40 cts.; Algebra, 90 cts.; Geometry, 72 cts.; Trigonometry, 72 cts.; Geometry and Trig. in one vol. 
$1.00 ; Trig. and Surveying, $1.00 ; Book-keeping, 80 cts.; Single Entry, 60 cts. ; itistory, 80 cts. 


Books so ordered may be returned if not satis and the amount paid will b i i } 
‘ao ones y ot a if sfactory, pau will be refunded, or applied upon the introductory order if the books are adopted 


THOMPSON, BROWN & C0., 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FEITSHANS 


School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 
catalogue. 

No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Lil. 

J. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


THE TEACHER’S AID 
To School Attendance. 
Adapted to all schools. Raises th . of attend- 
ance. Saves time and labor. 
wy pt. A. P. Stone, Springfield 
a 

Mass.; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. Board 
send nts for Stamps 


Add J. ON, 
450 cow Lock Box 219, Mass, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 


J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisTORY 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Fall course, two years ; shorter course, one year. The 
Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete course of 
vocal training. Term begins Oct 9. Apply at 1 Somer- 
set St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. 1st to 9th, from 10 to 12 
A.M. For circulars address 
474 bh cow MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


BINDERS for Velame of 
™m postag Addres, 
E NE G. PUB, CO., 16 Hawley 8t., Boson. 
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Wards Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, 
A COMMERCIAL NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 16—26 COLLEGE AVENUE, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and UNIVERSITIES, at pri ; 
or more. Hspecial attention is given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large collecti prices.ranging from $10, 


A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noted below: 


MINERALS. 
ROCKS. 
FOSSILS. er 


CASTS OF FOSSILS. 


of special Hthological interest are fuily represented. Catalogue. 


The series of Minerals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more im 
portant species of Spars, Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other classes, from 
many celebrated American and Foreign localities, including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony, and Hungury, Lake Superior, etc. Catalogue. 


A full series of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. Granite, Porphyries, Serpentines, Slates, Marbles, Sandstones, Conglomerates, and all other varieties 


A very extensive stock of Fossil or Organic Remains, from all the great Geological Periods. Choice can be given amo 
} ng many thousand specimens of fossil 
Corals, Crinoids, Echinoids, Brachiopods, Gasteropods, Orthoceras, Nautilus, "Ammonites, Trilobites and other Crustaceans, Fishes, Saurians, Bird and 


The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Museums of Europe and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 
800 of the most perfect specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Scienee. Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus 


Pterodactyle, Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogues. 


STUFFED ANIMALS. 


Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Reptiles, Birds and Mammals in every Natural Order, and in great abundance of 
Genera ‘and Species. These are very accu rately mounted and accurately determined. Also Sxrns of the same, and > 


kinds preserved in alcohol. A large assortment of foreign Birds’ Eggs. Catalogue. 


SKELETON 
INVERTEBRATES. 


Skeletons of animals of all classes and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. These are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and are 
¢ furnished mounted on pedestals er disarticulate, as may be desired. An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and Skuls. 
The series of Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteridw, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans, and other Invertebrates, is at the present time 
unusually rich. They are both dry and preserved in spirits. Catalogue. 


ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS and HUMAN SKELETONS. A large assortment. Catalogue. 


I@ It is intended to keep in store, so far as practicable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. Send for Circular. My Catalogues 
Special Departments will be mailed to all parties requesting them and inclosing price of potinirs (To Seechene requesting them, with the intent expressed pi phew woe ob 
ddr 


mens, they will be sent gratis.) 
Letters concerning Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, address to WARD & HOWELL. 


A 
Prot. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y. 


CASSELL COMPANY’S 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY PUBLISHED. 
186th Thousand, 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, 


(French-English ad Eneglish-F'rench.) 
New and Enlarged Edition. 1,150 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Among the special features of this new and enlarged edition are the following : 

It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages,—extra 
New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. It has been revised by the latest 
dition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It 
has been corrected by Professor RousBaAupD, B.A. (Paris). It contains many new features not 


found in any other existing Dictionary. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive’ 
and, so far as modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French language 


published in this country. 


crown 8vo. 


Specimen pages sent free on application. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-GERMAN 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


With an appendix containing the most important changes introduced into German Orthogra- 
phy in 1880 by the Prussian Minister of Education. Crown 8vo, 864 pp., cloth. $1.50. 


LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


With brief Illustrative Quotations, Mythological notices, and short Biographies. Crown 8vo, 


890 pp. $1.50. 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. 16th Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected. Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, extra cloth. $1.75; one-half morocco, $3.00. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Being a comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. 776 pages, extra f-cap, 4to, cloth. $150. 


THE SHAKESPEARE READING-BOOK. 


Being seventeen of Shakespeare's Plays, abridged for the Use of Schools and Public Read- 
ings. H. CourTHoPE Bowen, M.A., author of “Studies in English,” “Simple English 
Poems,” etc. Crown 8vo. 452 pages. Cloth edition. Price, $1.25. 

“It is of the highest importance that pupils, while being trained in the art of reading well, 
should become acquainted with the very best models in both prose and poetry which the language 
affords,—graduated, of course, to suit the age and proficiency of the learner. The plays which the 
author has embodied in this well-printed and illustrated Seok are those most likely to interest the 
young, and which are adapted by the character of their contents for their study, The author has 
marked the words in all doubtful passages which require emphasis, and syllables which require ac- 
cent in order to guide and help the reader.” — Fournal of Education. 

Price for Introduction, on application. Copies will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


“A Work of Immense Utility.---Both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. 


An entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the 

English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, 

and Use. With Numerous /llustrations. To be completed in about 12 Divisional Volumes. 

Price, $3.00 per volume. 

This work will form a complete Dictionary of the English Language, giving the etymol of 

each word, and its proper pronunciation, its definition, and its various significations. ls ad ition 

to this, certain subjects will be treated in the exhaustive form more specially characteristic of an 

Encyclopedia. The present work will contain several hundred words not included in any other 

English Dictionary, while the definitions given, and the examples quoted, are the result of en 
research and independent study. 6 VOLS. NOW READY. BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Specimen pages of THE ENCYCLOP&DIC DICTIONARY will be sent free to any address on application. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1 volume, large 12mo, 530 pages. $1.50. An elegant volume, finely 
written, suitable alike for the student and the library. 
“ Knowledge and information is imparted in a pleasant, easy style, and the selections are pointed 
and well made. . . . It will be of inestimable value to every boy and girl, as well as to mothers and 
teachers."—New York School Journal. 


INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
By F. H. Bown, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Fellow of the Geological, Chemical, and Royal 
Microscopical Societies, Straton Prizeman and Gold Medalist in Technology, University of 
Edinburgh. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

This work, just published, embodies the latest scientific researches, and contains an accurate 
and philosophical account of the present condition of the physical sciences in branches enabling its 
reader to follow the advance continually being made in the application of science to the arts and 


uses of every-day life. 


NOW READY: 


CasseLL & CompPany’s Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational Works, ett, ett, 


which will be sent REE to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lien, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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Those intending to teach philosophy. 
4. He will hold a weekly conference during a part of the yrea‘ 
at which others will assist. 


and illustrations as the time will permit. 


This course is intended : 

For those who desire to carry on the study of biology by 
experimental methods ne the study of the psychic 
functi f animals and man : 

Wor toss “intending to give attention to the study of THE MAGAZINES. 
psychiatric medicine : 


Co: » New York City, are the American 


age 
blished by Kegan Paul, French & Oo., London, 

Psychology or Pedagogy upon the following plan: For special students of philosophy. Hog well-known Contemporar ablished 
1. He will lecture twice a week in the Biological Laboratory} 2. He will encourage and direct Psycho-Physic researc th | by Isbister & Co., London. Price of ead of ne a ve, a & crown. 
carefully-selected original themes approved by him, with a view ce, 26 cente, It take 


on Psycho-Physiology. Though, in the main, a continuation dlenal of these ite 
of the coarse began in Febraary, 1884, these lectures will be aa a field of applied sats’ "Ta tes 


open to other graduate-students who have heard Prof. Martin’s; 3 fe will lecture once weekly on the History of Modern Revicw, Herbert Spencer bas ble second, article on “The ‘Sins ot Legisia, 


course in animal physiol or done work elsewhere which | Philosophical and Educational Ideas, beginning with the scho- Kiclestastical Courts’ Commission ;” and the other articles are 
can be accepted lastic period. «London Centralized,” Edwin ©.8. ; “The Poor Man's 
The views of representative modern philosophers will be| Gospel,” by Richard Heat Rhyme for 1 ime, 
Beginning with compound reflex-action and instinct in ani- sketched; and, as the basis of educational ideas necessi- semen — 
mals, such topics as memory, association of ideas, atten- tates a broader survey, selected chapters from the history | !- rn Cenetieution on the Position of General Gordon, at Khartoum,”’ 
tion, volition, and feeling in their morbid and normal forms of science, medicine, and belief will be added. In — which throws much light upon his mission and the position of England 
the application of these to education in the broader and | jn the Soudan, “ Contemporary 4 pologetio Theolo y 
higher sense, such topics will be discussed as ¢. 9, the Ci and General Literatere. The June number 
The contributions of psycho and neuro-pathology to the organization and operation pletes the forty-fifth this 
fi d other academies ; the constitution and me for June has eleven articles upon timely topics, among which is one 
= history of European universities from the Renaissance ; on! ‘The art of Public speaking,” Aidé, which should be 
Ceretrotpine! nervous epetem a the educational value of philosophical systems ; profes- | widely read by public speakers and stu 
tion. In connexion with this part of the course demon- sional schools of law, medicine, theology, technological, | — The June Magazine of American History opens with an exquisite 
strative and observational exercises in human neurology and industrial schools; the French, English, German, and | steel portrait of Vashington Ly ho origina rae ature painte LE ra. 
will be offered to those who desire them. The psychology American school and college system in their method and | Dhsrnlan ol one of great general interest, entitled Defenses of Nar- 
r . evelopment and nature of student life; history t Bay, Rhode Isiand ;*’ it is from the ready pen of Gen. George 
thology of speech and writing will be illustrated idea; the develop raganset Bay, kn ge 
= ps th th and theory of examinations and degrees and academic fes-| W. Cullum, of the Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A., and gives a complete his- 
@ psycho P of anthropology, the evolution o 
the psychic faculties in children and in the race, etc., will 
be summarized and will introduce the psychology of na- 
tional and other comprehensive systems of opinion and 
thought. In short, the endeavor will be to give as briefly 
as possible a general survey of the vast field of modern 
scientific psychology, with such details, demonstrations, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGICS FOR AD- 
VANCED AND SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


BY PROF. G. STANLEY HALL, 
At Johns Hopkins University. 


Prof. Hall will direct the studies of all advanced students at 
Johns Hopkins University who wish to take up the study of 


tivals and traditions; special methods and problems of ped- | tory of the fortifications about Newport, with a dozen or more excellent 


agogics at the present time. maps. ool 


— The Century Magazine is about to publish a number of 
These lectures are especially designed to serve : ing directly moe. the study of Greek literature. The first of these is an 


- beco ted on ** A Greek Play at Cambridge,” England, the arch». 
whicl performance was looked after by Dr. Waldstein, the young 


h f the Fitz-William Museam in Cambridge. 

Students of history, and more particularly of philosophical gh before long Mr. Stillman’s lustraved 

and educational opinion and method, or those intending | series, giving an account of his yacht voy»ge “On the Track of the 
to plead or preach : Ulysses,’ ‘andertaken especially for T'he Century. 


CLARK MAYNARD, Publishers, 734 Broadway, 


HAVE JUST ADDED TO THEIR LIST OF STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS: 


Word-Lessons ; A Complete Speller. Recent Educational Publications. 


Adapted for use, in the Higher Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grades. By ALONZO School Edit’n, Shakespeare’s Plays ; Paradise Lost. Book I. Containing 
REED, A.M., joint author “ Reed & Kellogg’s Grammars.” 188 pages, 12mo. Price, 25 cents. viz, MERCHANT OF VENICE, HAMLET Explanatory Notes, Sketch of Milton's Life, 


Essay on his Genius,—Epitome of the views of 
Commercial Arithmetic. JULIUS CA:SAR, TEMPEST, KINGLEAR,| the best knownCritics. Cloth, flexible, 94 pages. 
KING HENRY V., MACBETH, AS YOU 
Prepared for the higher classes of Public Schools, High Schools, Academies, and Commercial 


Price by the dozen, per mail, postpaid, $3.00. 
ee LIKE IT. With Notes, Examination Papers, . The Prologue 
Colleges. By James B. THomson, LL.D., author of a Mathematical Series. 320 pages, 12mo_ P ° The Canterbury Tales 8 
Price, $1.00, 


and Plan of Preparation (selected). By BRAIN-| of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. With Life of the 
The Laws of Health. 


| 


ERD KELLOGG, A.M. $3.00 per dozen; spec-| Author, Introductory Notices, Grammar, Crit- 
An Elementary Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 


imen copy, 25 cents. ical and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Ob- 
solete and Difficult Words. By E. F. 
A Handbook of Mythology: Myths 
Stimulants and Narcotics. By JosepH C. HuTCHINSON, M.D., LL.D., author of a Physiology 
and Hygiene. 216 pages, 12mo. Specimen copy, 75 cents. 


LOUGHBY, M.D. 112 pp., 16mo, cloth, flexible. 
Short Course of English History. 


With numerous Maps and Engravings. By JoHN J. ANDERSON, Ph.D., author of an Historical 
Series. 217 pages, 1zmo. Specimen copy, go cents. 


The Academy Orthoépist ; 4 Brief Manual of Pronunciation. 


Compiled expressly for use in the School-room, including a special list of proper names of fre- 
quent occurrence in literature, science, and art. This book is Number 45 of the English Clas- 
sics, and is sold at the same uniform price, 12 cents each, $1.20 per dozen. 


The Shakespeare Speaker. 


A compilation of the more popular selections from Shakespeare. Adapted for use in the class- 
room and rhetorical exercises. This book is Number 49 of the English Classics, and of the 
same uniform price, 12 cents per copy, $1.20 per dozen copies. 
Other numbers of the series just published are: 

No. 41. Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

No. 42. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

No. 47. Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other Poems. 

No. 49. The Shakespeare Speaker. 

No. 50. Thackeray's Roundabout Papers. 

The list of English Classics also includes selections from Byron, Milton, Bacon, Moore, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Burns, Crabbe, Campbell, Macaulay, Shakespeaie, Pope, Words- 
worth, Spenser, Cowper, Tennyson, Irving, Dickens, Carlyle, Lamb, Dryden, The 
Cavalier Poets, Bryant, Thackeray. 


and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
By E. M. Berens. Illustrated from antique 
sculptures. 330 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price for 
introduction, go cents. 


A Text-Book on Commercial Law. 
For Commercial Colleges, High Schools, etc. 
By SALTER S. CLARKE, editor of Young’s Gov- 
ernment Class-book. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth. 
Price for introduction, $1.00. 


A Text-Book on English Literature. 


By BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the Brook- 
lyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
one of the authors of Reed & Kellogg’s “ Graded 
Lessons in English” and “ Higher Lessons in 
English,” and author of a “ Text-book on Rhet- 
ral 478 pages, 12mo. Price for introduction, 
1.20. 


New Arithmetic Series. 7x two books. 
By JAMeEs B. THomson, LL.D., author of a 
Mathematical Series. 

I. Pirst Lessons in Arithmetic, Oral and 
Written. Illustrated. (For Primary Schools.) 
Specimen copy, 30 cents. 

II, Complete Graded Arithmetic, Oral and 
Written. Inone volume. (For Schools and 
Academies.) 400 pages. Specimen copy, 70 
cents. 


Price by mail, postpaid, per doz., $3.60. 


An Essay on Man. By ALrExanpER 
Pork. With Clarke’s Grammatical Notes. 
72 pages, cloth, flexible. Price, $2 40 per doz. 


The Shakespeare Reader. With 
Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Explan- 
atory. By C. H. WyYKEs. 160 pages, 16mo, 
cloth, flexible. Price by mail, postpaid, by the 
dozen, $3.60. 


Primary Normal Speller ; or, FIRST 
LESSONS IN THE ART OF WRITING 
WORDS. Fully Illustrated. By A. G. BEECHER. 
124 pages. Price for introduction, 25 cents. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF HISTORY. 
A New Manual of General History. 


With particular attention to Ancient and Mod- 
ern Civilization. With numerous Engravings 
and Colored Maps, for the use of Colleges, 
High Schools, Academies, etc. By JoHN J. 
ANDERSON, Ph.D., author of an Historical Se- 
ries. This work is published in one volume 
complete, and in two parts. 

I. Ancient History, 302 pages; for introduc: 

tion, $1.00. 


II. Medieval and Modern History, 375 


pages ; for introduction, $1.15. 
Complete in one volume, for introduction, $1.60, 


BP Specimen copies sent for examination, with a view to adoption, at the Introduction prices. 
Teachers are invited to send for descriptive circulars and Specimen pages, if they desire further informa- 
tion in regard to the character and plan of the above-named works. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Strate Norma 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884. 


\Comfort, Health, Enjoyment. 


TEACHERS and others who need Pure Ocean Air 


Mr. J, A. Swasry, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 


and Rest, and who prefer to avoid fashionable and ex. 
travagant hotels, — seeking the maximum of comfort 
for the minimum of price,—should address the Propri- 
etors of the two Hotels named below for terms, infor- 


work bas proved perfectly satisfactory in eve 
respect, and is to-day as good as when orn mation, etc., before making arrangements for their 


used. I have not seen any other blackboard |*™™™¢r vacation. 

surface which I value as highly as that fur-| WM. A. DURFEE, R. F. RANDALL, 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar. Hotel Neptune, Narragansett Hotel, 
- 472 BLOoK Isranp, R, I. 


Teachers Not Looking for a Place ! 


But wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- Estey Organ Co., 


ing vacant, please write us. We have over 200 vacan- 
cies for which we have no applicants. GENERAL MANAGERS FOr NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 


A few more State Agents wanted. 
\EACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
@01 St, Bostox, Mass. 


* 38 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Hints teachers “ Ho 
woailed on receipt of 15 cents, Position, 


To Madison. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis., in July next 

If you have not selected this as the Road you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do 80 at once. 

is the be | these points. 

ion ad ly from Chicago to 

a tern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping 
ments best the world. 

-t agen permitted 
to sell throngh tleke ots this lise, 

6. This Company will give a specia! rate to this meet- 
ing, of one fall fare Chicago to Madison, and one fifth 
rail parti lars required, and f 

or cu 
Summer Holiday,” write to "the Gus. 


AGENT C. N. W. 5 will be t 
free of charge, Chicago, Ils They “4920 


THE SEASHORE SCHOOL. , 
Seventh. An ual Session 

Q36 

< 7 A 
"ss 
4 zal a 

24 a 
/ Circulars,withfull information, * 
: FREE. 

ADDRESS, B. W. PUTNAM, 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, ETC, 
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June 26, 1884 
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FOURTH READE 


1. Between the dark and the 


Comes a pause in the day’s 


The patter of little feet, 


72.—THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


2. I hear in the chamber above me 


The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


R. 213 


GOODRICH’S 
SERIES nent feature of the 
a Butler Series of Readers. 
BINGHAM’S This series, lately issued, but already extensively used, 
LATIN AND is confidently commended to the notice of all progressive 
daylight, ENGLISH school officials. 
SERIES. | found fully equal to the educational demands of the 
occupations, | day. Even in the minor attractions of clear type, 
SMITH’S numerous and beautiful 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | tial binding, and low price, these Readers 


NEW AMERICAN 


GRADED PROBLEMS. 


AND OTHER APPROVED 
TEXT-BOOKS, 
MAPS AND CHARTS. 


E. H. BUTLER 00., 


Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
17&19 


SOUTH 


READERS. |The Most !mportant Study. 
MITCHELL'S | Tue ablest educators of the day are con- 
GEOGRAPHIES. } vinced that a mastery of the 


tion. 


SERIES tion has received emphatic endorsement. 
READERS, by all that a good vocabulary is the first requisite for the | 
SPELLERS, successful use of good English. How can a ready com- 
ARITHMETICS, | mand of words be obtained? By a course of reading- 


lessons so arranged as 


should be the main object of public-school instrue- 
In all recent educational conventions this convic- 


faculties in their natural order. 
ment of the learner’s stock of words is the most promi- — 


The five volumes of the series will be 


are acknowledged to be superior. 


FIVE BOOKS FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


Bound Specimen Pages sent Free upon Application. 


Sixth St. 


* | 
fnglish language 


It is agreed 


to develop the child’s lingual 


The gradual enlarge- | 


illustrations, substan- 


JOHN VAUGHN, 


/ 27 Franklin St, 
BOSTON. 


A New Teachers’ Anon) 


Send stamp for circulars, and 
list of vacancies now a await- 
ing applicants. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
SYRACUSE, N. V. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, . . « NEW YORK. 
Underhill’s New Table-Book, 18mo, boards, $ .08 
Adams’s New Arithmetic, Revised Edition, 65 
Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, e +65 
Coffin's Conte Sections & Analytical Geometry, 1.35 


Entry, . - 1.68 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


= 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WANTED. 
petent and experienced nd Lat teacher desires a 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cioth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


33 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


THEORY OF FLUID MOTION. 
18mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
of Fluid Motion, containing Wave and Vortex Mo- 
tion; and on the Motion of a Solid in a Fiuid, and 
the Vibrations of Liquid Spheroids, 


CHARLES H. WHITING. 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


The New and Catalegue 
PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New Werk, 
Containing 
Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Etc., including Works on 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping, 
Chemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, Ena- 
gineering Metallurgy, Machinery. Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Rtc,, Ete. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles. Testaments, Lexicons, 


Grammars, Reading-Books and Ooncordances. 
Also a fall i.iat of their Editions of 


JOHN RUSEKIN’S WORKS. 
Will be sent free to by mail any one orderwg it. 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
10 Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 


postion to either Greek and 
we and English Literature, 
eld, Mass, 


pf 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pranklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON, 

Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley Jaid the foundations of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
The Siege of Leyden; The Bio, ography of William the 
Silent; The Life and Death of p Sidney; The 
Fire-sh ips. 

; Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c, 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Hng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Qlustrated School Edition, 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

«&@ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 

Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor’s 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 

J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NOW READY. 
L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 


Choral Worship, 


Fer Choirs. Singing Classes and 
Musical Cenventions. 


Full Church Music Book size. Price, $1.00. 


CHORAL WORSHIP bas 320 pages. 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Ele- 
ments, Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, 
two, or more parts, Glees, &c. A good variety. 


CHORAL wesemssr has 75 pages of the best 
Metrical Tan 


CHORAL aiammakins has 110 pages of the finest 
Anthems, Motets, Sentences, &c., for Choir use. 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pages of miscel- 
laneous matter, including good material for Con- 
cert Singing, and for training the voice. 

On the whole, Choral Worship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral Singing 
is again coming in favor, and creating a demand for 
jast what this book supplies ,—in the best way, 

Send $1.00 for Specimen Copy. 


SONG WORSHIP (just out) s a Sunday school 
Song Book of the greatest promise. by Emerson and 
Sherwin, Send 25 cents for one Specimen Copy.;} 


Address 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


es, Tableaux, Speakers for 
PLAYS sci "Club, and Parlor Best 
‘ngne free Chicago, TH. tf 


NOW READY, 


Helectic Physiology 


and’ Hygiene. 


The best Blementary Text-Book on the subject yet offered. A brief treatise in 
lessons of easy length, adapted to the capacity and understanding of young stu- 
dents. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants ; proper sanitary con- 
ditions; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 
Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 
illustrations, including 4 full-page colored Plates. Anu eminently teachable 


book. 


Full cloth, 189 pages. Introduction price, 60 cents; Eachange price, 36 cents. 
Send 60 cents for Sample Copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers. Cincinnati & New York. 


C. F. STHARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 1. 


—— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION, 1830-1883.* 


In the early part of the present century the cause of popular 
education was in a deplorably low and neglected condition. 
School-houses were badly located, destitute of architectural 
beauty, and dilapidated in appearance. School furniture was 
most meagre in quantity, poor in quality, and uncomfortable 
in structure. Blackboards{t and school apparatus, reference 
books and school libraries were unknown. Teachers, as a 
class, were incompetent and poorly paid. Parental indiffer- 
ence and neglect everywhere prevailed. Schools were kept, 
but in no true sense were they taught. While it was true that 
general apathy and neglect prevailed, there were a few thought- 
ful and earnest men who realized the danger from a continu- 
ance of such a state of public sentiment and felt the necessity 
of arousing the popular mind, and securing concerted action 
in the work of change and improvement. 

It was under these circumstances that a meeting of teachers 
and friends of education was held in Columbian Hall, Boston, 
on the 15th of March, 1830. The attendance was encourag- 
ing, and the meetings were continued four days. The condi- 
tion and wants of common schools were considered, and a 
deep feeling prevailed that some steps should be taken for 
their improvement. Before the sessions closed, a committee 
was appointed to consider the expediency of forming a perma- 
nent association, the aims and efforts of which should be to 
awaken the public mind to the great importance of popular 
education. The members of this committee were Ebenezer 
Bailey, Geo. B. Emerson, B. D. Emerson, A. Andrews, and G. 
F. Thayer of Boston, Henry K. Oliver of Salem, and J. Wilder 
of Watertown,—all of Massachusetts,—and-for many years dis- 
tinguished for their interest and labors in the cause of educa- 
tion. The members of this committee met at several different 
times, and finally decided to prepare a constitution for the 
permanent organization of an Educational Association, and to 
call a meeting of teachers and friends of education for discus- 
sion and definite action. The meeting was held in the State 
House in the city of Boston on the 19th, 20th, 2ist, and 22d of 
August, 1830, in obedience to a call widely extended through 
the newspapers of the day. The response to the call was very 


— 


* In connection with the next meeting of the American Institute, to he 
held at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, Jnly 7 to July 10, it is interest. 
ing to note that Hon. Charles Northend, of New Britain, Conn., bas pre- 

a complete history of the organization, from which we are per- 
mitted to select the opening chapter. 

t Blackboards were first introduced in 1829, but were not much used for 
many years afterward. 

t A convention of teachers and friends of education was held in Brook. 

n, Conn., in 1827, also a State convention in Hartford in 1830, but nei- 

of these resulted in a permanent organization. 


cheering to those interested, and their most sanguine expecta- 
tions were more than realized. More than three hundred as- 
sembled, representing at least eleven different States,—thus 
indicating that there were in various States those who were 
in full sympathy with the object of the meeting, and, as it 
were, awaiting a call like this.* 

The convention was organized by the choice of Hon. Wm. 
B. Calhoun of Springfield as chairman, and Geo. B. Emerson 
and Dr. J. W. McKean of Boston as secretaries; but Mr. Cal 
houn being absent, W. Sullivan of Boston was temporary 
‘chairman. While a prominent object of the meeting was to 
consider and act upon articles of a constitution for a permanent 
organization, the committee very wisely made arrangements 
for a course of lectures from well-known friends of education. 
Much of the time of each day was spent in discussing the pro- 
posed constitution which was finally adopted with but slight 
changes, and on the last day of the meeting, the “‘ American In- 
stitute of Instruction ’’ t was launched upon a career of unsur- 
passed influence and usefulnessin the cause of education, and is 
now the oldest existing educational association in this country, 
if notin the world. For fifty-four years it has held its annual 
meetings, each of three or four days, at which lectures have been 
given, and discussions participated in by prominent educators 
from various States,—though largely from New England. Who 
can estimate the amount of information imparted, and the 
good accomplished by the hundreds of lectures and discussions 
brought out by this venerable association! A very able course 
of lectures was given at the initiatory meeting, as may be 
gathered from the following program: 


1, President Wayland of Brown University, ‘‘ Education 
and the manner in which it is to be obtained.”’ 

2. John C. Warren, M.D., ‘‘ Physical Education.” 

8. James G. Carter, the development of ‘‘ The Intellectual 
Faculties, and on Teaching Geography.”’ 

4, William Russell, ‘‘ The Infant School System.”’ 

5. G. F. Thayer, ‘‘ The Spelling of Words, and a Rational 
Method of Teaching their Meaning.”’ 

6. Nehemiah Cleveland, ‘‘ Lyceums and Societies for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge.’’ 

7. Samuel P, Newman, ‘‘A Practical Method of Teaching 
Rhetoric.” 

8. F. J. Grund, ‘‘ Geometry and Algebra.”’ 

9. Henry K. Oliver, ‘‘ The Monitorial System.”’ 

10. William C. Woodbridge, ‘‘ Vocal Music.”’ 

11. Walter R. Johnson, *‘ Linear Drawing.”’ 


* In 1826 Josiah Holbrook was chiefly instrumental in originating the 
American Lyceum, which for many years exerted a great and salutary in- 
finence in New England; and it is undoubtedly true that this had mach to 
do in awakening the interest which culminated in the formation of the 
American Institute of Instruction. 

t In the original draft it was aepennd, to name the organization ‘“‘ The 
New-England Association of Teachers,” but as there were many in the 
convention from the Middle, Western, and Southern States, and also 
several friends of education who were not teachers, it was deemed best to 


adopt a more comprehensive title. 


Colburn, Arithmetic.”’ 
13 Systematic Development of the 


Mental Faculties.’’ 
14. Ebenezer Bailey, ‘“‘ Eoglish Grammar.”’ 
15. S. R. Hall, ** School Discipline.” 
16. John Pierpont, ‘‘ Reading.” 
17. ©. C. Felton, ** Classical Learning.” 
18. Wm. J. Adams, “‘ The Constraction and Farnishing of 


School-rooms and School-apparatus.”’ 

It will be seen that this must have been an exceedingly val- 
uable course of lectures, the subjects being of great importance, 
and the lecturers of the highest character and attainments, — 
most of them professional teachers,—all of them deeply inter- 
ested in popular education. 

So far as we know or believe, all the officers of this first meet- 
ing have gone to their reward excepting the venerable and ven- 
erated Henry K. Oliver, who a “ little longer waits,”’ lingering 
on the threshold of time, and waiting in a spirit of resignation 
for the final summons,—and, we doubt not, rejoicing in the 
thought that he had so largely participated in the formation of 
a society of such extensive usefulness. Though the ‘ fathers 
are dead,” their works survive them,—a blessing to their chil- 
dren and to the world. 

With a course of lectures of such merit and practical worth 
as were given before the organizing Convention, and with such 
men for the official management of this initial organization, 
most favorable and beneficial results might reasonably be 
looked for, and if ever men had occasion to rejoice at the suc- 
cess of their efforts ina new movement for the advancement of 
a good cause, it may safely be asserted that those through 
whose interest this Convention of August, 1830, was called, 
must have returned to their several spheres of labor with 
hearts full of joy, and now that the “ Fathers sleep’”’ and we 
of to-day enjoy the rich fruits of their labors, it becomes our 
bounden duty to foster and cultivate with greatest care and 
diligence the tree of their planting * 

.M., al of the Dorchester High School, i 

spoke of the Convention of 1830 which inaugurated the Institute: * The 
proceedings of that Convention are worthy of ourstudy. They show most 
conclasively that the men who composed it well knew what they were 
about. They show that they had surveyed the whole field of education 

and were competent to its improvement. They show that these men ha 

already done much toward establishing a truly liberal culture in the 
schools of America. . . . Thoroughly and exhaustively did these men 
lay the foundations of the theory and practice of teaching for the schools 
of America; patiently and joyously, through five sultry August days, 
with no festivals or excursions, did they apply themselves to the labor 
that they loved. And thus in fall bloom and maturity, like Minerva from 


the head of her Sire, came into existence the American Inatitute of 
Instruction.” 


Tue New York Crayon begs to advise Western teachers that 
they can buy the Enameled Chalk Caayons from the following 
dealers: Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicsgo; Nat'l Schoo) Fur. 
Company, Chicago; and J. B. Howger & Sons, Milwaukee. 


A LARCE SPECIAL REDUCTION IN STANDARD BOOKS. 


A0 PER CENT. 


DISCOUNT FOR SIXTY DAYS! 


mw iF ANY BOOK SHOULD PROVE UNSATISFACTORY, IT MAY BE RETURNED. 4 
Special Offer.—For 60 or on the conditions mentioned below we will forward these books postpaid on 


We are frequently asked 


teachers to make a special discount to them, the same as we make to the 


+ Weare nuw prepared to make a large class of teachers a very special discount. 


riptiea of Books.—The Books areall new 
ing aather. 


and popular,—nearly every one written by a famous liv- 


Large type, prioted on laid paper, 12mo in size, and bound in good cloth, with name on side and back. 


Price.— Uur regular price for these books printed on somewhat heavier paper is from 75 cents to $1 00 


each. 


The regular price for this Teacher’s Edition is 60 cents. 


receipt of 35 cents per copy. 
other of our 


any book ordered should prove ui 8 tisfactory, it may be exchanged for any 
ublications, provided it be returned within three days after receipt. 


Conditious.— (1) This offer is made to those teachers only whose salaries do not amount to more than 
$800 per year. (2) The blank acceptance in the body of this adve: tisement, or a written copy of it, must be signed 


and retarned to us. (3) Toe order must reach us within 60 days from the date of this pubi 


BIOCRAPHY. | 


OLIVER CROMWELL. His Life, Times, 
Battlefieids, and Contemporaries; with copious Index, 
By Paxton Hoop. 

New York Sun: ‘‘ Mr. Hood’s biography is a positive 
boon to the mass of readers, b it pr ts a more 
view of the great soldier than any of the shorter 

lives published, whether we compare it with Southey’s, 

Guizot’s, or even Forster’s.”’ 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES. PartlI. A series 
of orief Biographies of the foremost Frenchmen of 
our day, inciuding Marshal De MacMahon, Leon 
Gambetta, Julies Grévy, Louis Blanc, Charles De 
Freycinet, Victor Hngo, Ferdinand De Lesseps. By 
Eaenest DAUDET, and others, 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES. Part Il. A se. 
ries of brief Biographies of Jules Ferry, George C'é. 
menceav, Ernest Kenau, Henri Rochefort, Uhalle- 
mei, Lacour, Jules Simon, Erckman-Chatrian, Paul 
Bert, aod Aiphonse Daudet. By JULES CLARRETIE, 
and others. 


| 
Journal of Commerce, New York: “These two books, 
— Freneh Celebrities, rart 1 and IL. ,— by Ernest Dau- 
det and Jules Ciaretie, are by the two liveliest French | 
writers of to-day, and the subjects chosen show off their 
literary graces to the best advantage.” 


MARTIN LUTHER, By Dr. WILLIAM REIN. 
Germany. Based apon Kostlin’s Life of 
-ather.” 
Journal of Commerce, New York: “ This pactioutas 
Lute of Lather surpasses all others in,its brevity, its | 
vivide ess of narration, its good English, aud its popular 


(MARLOTTE BRONTE; or, Flowers 
from a XNerkshire Moor, By LAUBA CU. HuL- 
LOWAY,. 

To write her life acceptably one must have made it 
the study of years; have studied it in the integrity of 
all its relations, and considered it from the broadest as 
well as from the narrowest aspect. This is what Mra. 
Holleway has done. 


SAM KIOBART, the Locomotive Engineer. 
A Workingman’s Soiution of the Labor Frobiem. 
A Biography. By D. Fuuton, D.D. 

The New York World: “A graphic narrative and 

& SiruDg | life fall of heroism and changes. 


Full of e: courage ment, and as thrilling as a romance,”’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


NATURE STUDIES. By Grant ALLEN, AN- 
DREW WiLSON, THOMAS FOSTER, EDWARD CLOOD, 
and RIOHARD A. PROOTOR, With copious Index. 
A sterling volume. 


Brooklyn Union says: “‘ The names of these distin- 
guisved scientists are a sufficient guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of the articles making up this volume. The 
style is simple and intelligible.’ 


SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS, 
W. Marrigeu F.R.A.S. 


Journal of Education, Boston: ‘Science in Short 
Chapters’ supplies » growing want among a large class 
of busy poops who have not time to consult scientific 
treatises. ritten in clear and simple style. Very in- 
teresting and instructive.’’ 


By 


cation. 


HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL and OTHER SKETCHES. 
By JAMES ANTHONY Froups, Edited with an In. 
troduction by David H, Wheeler, LL.D, 


JEWISH ARTISAN LIFE, Jewish Artisan 
Life in the Time of Jesus, By Prof. Franz DE- 
LITZSOH. 


Journal of Education: * He throws new light upon 


Christ’s time. Theastyle is so charming that one cannot 
lay down the book until flaished.” 


BY-WAYSOF LITERATURE. The Cus- 
toms, Kducation, Character, Lijerature, 
and Language of the Kuglish -spraking 
People. By Laviv H. WHEELER, LL Dv. 


Date 


P.O. 


Cut out (or Copy), Sign, and Return this Blank. 
Messrs. Funk & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York: 

DEAR Sirs :—/ am a school- teacher with a salary under $800 per annum, 
and am entitled to your special discount of 40 per cent. on books mentioned in 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Please send me, postpaid, books selected in m ty enclosed 
note. IL enclose amount. It is understood that if any book should prove unsatis- 
Sactory, 1 have the privilege of exchanging for others. 

Name 


State 


SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. A Review of Car- 
rent Theories concerning Atom», Apes, aud Men. By 
SAMUEL WAINWRIGHT, 


The Standard, Chicago: * The sophistical reasoning 


ot Varwio sui vis school is exposed ta a trenchant aud | 
telling way. He iays bis band, at once, on the fallacy, 


drags itiuto the light, and fortities weil his posi- 


COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. The Rec- 
ord of a Summer,—April to October. By Granr 
ALLEX, 

New York Herald: The author is such a worshiper 
of nature that be gains our sympathy at once.” 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


SELF-HELP. 


OF TO-DAY, and 
What they say of Success. Hased on facts and 
Opinions gathered trom Five Huadred Prominent 
Men. Hy Rev. F. Caarrs. 


Brooklyn Eagle: A wonderfully instructive book.” 


Newark (N, J.) Advertiser: “ Posseasesall the charm 
of bivgraphy,— abounds in witty aud telling anecdotes,”’ 


LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS SILOEMAK- 
by WILLIAM KDWAaRD WINKS. A Sketch 
of some of the most noted men. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, Publishers, 10 & 12 Dey Street 


audard Library, 1884 Series. Best books 
JOAQuIN MILLER, Geo, P Latugop, Jouy HApsesron, etc. Also Standard Books by 


tay Send for Descriptive Circular of The st 


Epoan Fawortr, Kowarp Everett HAs, 


CENERAL LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. By Rev. H. RB. 
HAWEIS, M.A.,« distinguished clergyman of London. 
Christian Intelligencer, New York: “A book of 

pleasant reading, with enuugh sparkie in it to cure any 

one of the b ues.” 


SCOTTISIE CHARACTERISTICS. By 
Paxron HooD. Author of “ Oliver Cromweill.”’ 
New York Examiner: “ A vastly entertaining book.” 


THE ESSAYS OF GEORGE ELIOT. Col- 
lected and Arranged with an Introduction on her 
** Analysis of Motives.” By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


Examiner, New York: “These essays ought to be 
read by any one who would understand this part of 
George Eliot’s career ; and, indeed, they furnish the 
key to all her subsequent literary achievements.” 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM™. A Yachtsman's 
Experiences at Sea and Ashore. By THomMas GIB- 
BOWLES. 

New York World: “ This seriee of reflections, some 
philosophic, others and many huamorous, 
make a cheerful and healthful little volume, made the 
more valuable by its index.’’ 


HIGMWAVS OF LITERATURE; or, 
What to Rend and Mow te HBiad. By 
DAVID PRYDE, M.A., LL.D. 

New York Herald: “ His hints on the best books and 
the best metnod of mastering them are valuable, and 
likely to prove of great practical use.”’ 


OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE. A 
traveler's st ry by EyWARD EVERETT HALE. 
The Globe, Boston: “Every one knows that Mr. 
Have is ube prince of story-teller*, and his vigorous 
style is charmiog.”’ 


WITH THE PORTS. A choice selection of En- 
glish poetry. By CANON FARRAR. 


INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the -Uuiver- 
sity of Cambridge. By FF, Max MULLER. 

Zion’s Herald, Soston: “A fine epitome is given of 

Hindvo cheracteristics aod literature,”’ 

Salem (Mass.) Gazette: ‘It contains a world of in- 

formativn. 16 would be # most profitable task to r 

it once every mouth, if only to cultivate Miilier’s in- 

imitable atyle.”’ 


. New York. | 


at cheap fiction prices, containing new Novels by JULIAN HAWTHOBNE, 
Sruscxon, Farsas, Newman, etc, ete, 
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INDISPENSABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Invite attention to their List of PopuLar Trxt—Booxs for Public Schools, Seminaries, 


Academies, Normal Schools, and Colleges. 


Lippincotts Science Series. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR 


SERIES OF READERS. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 


By Prof. Isaac SHARPLEsS and Prof. G, M. Puiips. 
12mo, Half-bound, Cloth sides, 


trated. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Profusely illus- 


Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 


“In matter and manner they are unsurpassed.” 
THIS SERIES INCLUDES SIX BOOKS. 


CUTTER’S (New Series} PHYSIOLOGIES. 


By Prof. Isaac SHARpPLEss and Prof. G. M. Puuuips, author of “ Astron- 


omy,” etc. 


A Key, ror Tue use or Treacuers, has just been prepared. 


These books embody the latest results of Scientific and Practical study, and present the 
true method of science-teaching,— leading the student to investigate for himself. 


GREENE’S LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


With numerous illustrations. 


1zmo, Half-bound, Cloth sides. | WURTZ’S CHEMISTRY. 


having been revised and enlarge 


By Prof. WitL1am H. GREENE, M. 
12mo, Half-bound, Cloth sides. 


Chemistry.” 


body of the work. 


Well adapted to schools of all grades. 
trations arranged for Analytic study and Topical Reviews. 


A VALUABLE TEXT-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Apo_pHe Wurtz. 
oughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Second American Edition, from the 
Fifth French Edition, by Prof Wittiam H. GREENE, M.D. With 132 illus- 
trations. 8vo; Extra Cloth, $2.50; Library Sheep, $3.00. 


This book has now been noone up to date, and the Mew Zdiétion is a thoroughly reliable work, 
by the addition of over 50 pages of new matter throughout the 


Questions, Diagrams and IIlus- 


Thor- 


D., Editor and Translator of “ Wurtz’s 


OTHER VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES IN PREPARA TION. 
Price to Teachers, 75 cents each. 


The “ Pocket,” 
SEVEN 
EDITIONS. 


“Comprehensive,” 
“ Academic,” 
“Octavo,” and 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF DICTIONARIES. 


“UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO.” All Illustrated. 


TO TEACHERS OR SCHOOL OFFICIALS contemplating a change in any of their Text-books, we will take pleasure in submitting copies for exam- 
ination, and corresponding with them in regard to the introduction of our books. 


@@ Descriptive CaraLoausEs containing full list of Educational Publications, sent to any Teacher or School Officer, on application. 


Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 715 & 717 Market St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents Wanted. 


ye” ! Quick. To sell the 
LIFEoumNEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Preset. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaign statistics, steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c., &c. 550 pages. Send SOc. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick —be first in the field. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BR0s., 10 Federal St., Boston. 


City of 10,000. Price, $500, Principal 

leaves on account of ill health. A rare opportu- 

nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago, Lil. 474 tf 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 
or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new médical work by M. B. FLETOHER, M.D., en- 
titled “‘ Our Home Doctor.”” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 

WILSON BROTHERS, 
81 KILBY StT., Boston, Mass, 


Complete in one volume. 


BEST, OHEAPEST, and FASTEST SELLING Cyclo- 
Pedia published. 
For terms address Cc. BR. BRODIE, 
4758 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A PRIZE, ef gooas 


which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 
Werld. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 45722 


AGENTS WANTED oor the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


i ol. THos.W, Knox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. Author- 
a8 Authentic, Impartial. Complete, the Best and Cheapest. 
00 ages @1.50. Sells like wildfire. 5 per cent. to Agents, 
ond utfit free. Send for Ciscu Extra Terms, etc., to 
. HARTFORD PUBLISHING + Hartford, Conn. 


A SPECIAL AGENT WANTED, 


at each of the Summer Schools and educational gather 
ings this season, to introduce and receive subscriptions 
to our new Magazine in the French and German Lan- 
guages. An excellent opportunity to pay vacation 
expenses. Address the publishers, 

THE FOREIGN ELECTIC CO.,, 


tite P, O, Lock Box 1800, Philadelphia, 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING, * 
Now supplied, at a small additiona? cost, with 
DENISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that 
1as been made in a hundred years.” 
The Cut gives but an incomplete idea of its utility. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the raga A of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. 
= It has 3000 more Words than any other Ameri- 
= jean Dictionary, and nearly three times the num- 
ber of Engravings. 


It is an ever-present and reliable school- 

master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 

Webster— it has ’ ords 

WARMLY INDORSED BY GE 3000 Engravings, and a New 

such high authorities as _Biograp Dictionary. 

Geo. Bancroft, R. W. Emerson, Standard in Gov’t Printin ce. 

32,000 copies in Public Schools. 

THE Sale 20 to of any other series, 


John L. Motley, W. D. Howells, 
aid tomakea Family intelligent. 
Fields BEST Best help for SCHOLARS, 
Ezra Abbot, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 
Ezra Abbot, Geo. P. Marsh, LACHE and § e 


Wm. T. Harris, Kemp P. Battle. Webster is Standard Authority with the U. 8S. 
Supreme Court, Recommended by the State 


t a leading place, and the 
Up Lenten of Schools in 36 States, and by over 50 
Times, June, 1882, College Presidents. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & COs, Springfield, Mass. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


tudents, Teacher. d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Amter- 
Lents ie ok Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now include all the Standard 


. Specimen d free. 
One CHAHLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6é 99 
Phvsiological “Charts of Life. 
Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, £Z. Agt., 32 Franklin St., Bosten. 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages, 
AT AMHERST, MASS., 


twelve 
Will begin on Monday, Jaty 7, and continue fave weeks. There will be four Departments, with 
Teachers and Lecturers. . The location is one of the most healthful and beautiful in New England, Religious 


service in French on Sundays. For further information and program, address 
473 tf Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amberst College, Amherst, Mass, 


American Literature. Vacation Trips to Europe, 

RKLY, Splendid 

A young lady would like situation as a teacher of By DOMINION trem QUEBEC 

fine references, Address will supply sailings and 
415 ¢ Miss BERRY, South Bridgton, Me | elreulars. 


Summer Art 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. BART- 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 


The School was established in 1883, and ites primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 


Instruction is also given in Oil and Water-color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature, 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given b 
Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing an 
Design in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


467 tf 12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


“Gems of the Northwest ” 


Is the title of a Tourists’ Guide issued by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Written in apleasing vein and pro- 
fusely illustrated with handsome views of 
the various summer resorts and points of 
interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
and Dakota, it attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from the first, and holds 
it until the book is finished and a desire 
to visit those picturesque regions awak- 
ened. Teachers, Tourists, and Summer 
Travelers should send to A. V. H. 
CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and secure a copy. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway is the line selected by the teach- 
ers of the United States for their route to 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis. in July 
next. 
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THE USE OF TEXT- BOOKS. 


which such and such consequences are related; he indicates 
the general ideas which can throw light on a whole epoch; he 


(From La Revue Pédagogique.} 


It is not necessary to inquire whether there is any use in em- 
ploying a text-book in instruction. It has been acknowledged 
for a long time that in giving a lesson the teacher cannot, and 
ought not, to say everything, —that he has something better to 
do. The question is, to determine what part should be as- 
The text-book is the teacher’s auxil- 
iary, and gives solid support to what he says. The task of the 
text-book is to point out facts; that of the teacher is to explain 
and codrdinate them, to refer them to their causes and conse- 


cribed to the text-book. 


expresses the views necessary to bring to the period of history 
which is being studied. His part is to give rise to thought, 
stimulate it, and direct it. If the pupils are studying the 
Thirty Years’ War, the teacher makes them notice the char- 
acter of this war, at the same time religious and political, Ger- 
man and European. These are so many general ideas under 
which the pupils will group the facts which serve as proofs of 
these ideas. In the following lesson the teacher will ask ques- 
tions in such a way as to assure himself that the scholars un- 
derstood how to study the book in this spirit. As we see, the 
book above all makes known the facts, and the teacher, above 


quences, and, in short, to make them understood. 

As far as the text-book goes, the scholars remain in the do- 
main of facts; with the teacher they rise to general ideas, which 
alone are fruitful. The book fixes the teacher's explanations 
in their minds; a few pages recall a whole series of general 
ideas developed by the teacher. The scholars have, for exam- 
ple, had a lesson on the verb. The teacher has passed by cer- 
tain grammatical rules which the pupils wil! findin their man- 
ual, The teacher must know in what points the book is de- 
ficient. If rules, principles, or important facts have been 
omitted by the author, the gap must be filled in the lesson. 
He must be careful not to lose time by repeating what is found 
in the book. For example: The conjugation is the most 
original part of the romance languages, and of French in par- 
ticular. The teacher has dwelt upon the mechanism of the 
conjugation. He has attempted to show by brief illustrations 
in what respects the French differs from the Latin conjuga- 
tion. He has referred a considerable number of particular 
cases to a very small number of principles. Next day, when 
the pupil learns his lesson, each rule which he reads recalls an 
explanation by the teachor. He thus learns to group under 
each one of the general ideas, picked up in the course of the 


all, makes these facts understood. The teacher and the book 
thus lend support to each other, 


But the pupils have not only the text-books, they have other 
books,—special works which they read to advantage, and 
which furnish them interesting details, either on an epoch or 
in the sciences, on the physical phenomena which they are 
studying. The teacher can complete and enliven the lesson by 
means of a chapter borrowed from one of these books. But 
as there is little time in the school, and the hour of the lesson 
is hardly sufficient for the teacher’s instruction and questions, 
the chapter cannot be read during the lesson. The teacher 


should therefore have a pupil analyse it for the following 


lesson. 

Suppose the teacher to be giving a lesson on Christianity in 
Gaul, and the organization of the church. The exigencies of 
the school program do not admit of more than one lesson on 
this extended subject. Allowing for questions, there is only 


half-an-hour to be devoted to it. Yet it is necessary for the 
scholars to have a somewhat complete idea of the church dur- 
ing the Middle Ages; the clergy played so important a part in 
this period of our history that the scholars should know def- 


lesson, the particular cases which may be referred to them. 


We must insist on this point; in order that the book should 
be of the service which we have designated, the scholar must 
not find that it is merely a second edition of the teacher’s les- 


son. A lesson is a chapter of history, literature, grammar, etc., 
presented to a certain number of hearers; the book is addressed 
to everybody, while the teacher should address himself to his 
particular scholars, distinguished from others by their educa- 
tion, circumstances, and age; he should know their mental 


needs, and satisfy them in the highest possible degree. 


Now one of the principal needs of the mind is to have a clear 
insight into what one studies, and, to bring this about, the 
diversity of facts presented in study are to be restored to unity. 
The teacher of history will show his pupils that certain events 
have the same cause, though in appearance they are much 
isolated from each other. He must point out the principle by 


initely how it was organized and what were the functions of 
its members. What is to be done? Let the teacher require 
the scholars to analyze a few pages of Guizot’s History of Civ- 
ilization in France, where this question is treated, and as he 
is careful not to designate the scholar who is to make the re- 
port, all will read and analyze the chapter. Itis in this way 
that the book serves to supplement and enliven the lesson by 
the teacher. 

It will often be a good pian to read to the pupils a few pages 
from the authors of the period which they are studying. The 
lesson is thus more firmly fixed in the memory and made 
much more interesting. The epoch lives before the pupils, 


and the impression whieh they derive of it is more clear and 
lasting. They have in acertain way lived for a few minutes 
in past ages. But we must not forget that the book, however 
good, must be only an auxiliary, and not take the place of the 


teacher, who alone can give an impulse to these young minds. 


"EDUCA TIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Cotorapo.—The State Agricultural College recently con- 
cluded an interesting and successful commencement season, 
which marks an epoch in the history of this vigorous young 
institution. The class of 1884, consisting of but three mem- 
bers, the first graduating clase of the institution, are worthy 
pioneer alumni of a prophetically great institution of technol- 
ogy. The exercises were concluded by an address by Hon. 
J. S. Stanger of Denver. The orator showed that such an 
institution is essential to the perfection of a system of public 
instruction, as well as to national prosperity. The S'ate is to 
be congratulated upon the remarkable success of President 


Ingersoll’s administration. 


DaxkoTa.—The South Dakota Teachers Assoc. meets at 
Huron July 1 and 2. An “interesting” program has been 
prepared. Supts. Benedict and Alberty have been appointed 
a committee to prepare a constitution and by-laws to be sub- 
mitted to the meeting for consideration. 


ILLINOIS.—Springfield, the home of Abraham Lincoln, is 
now a city of 20,000 people, with some 3,000 children in schools, 
and a yearly expenditure for education of over $40,000; 60 
teachers are employed, of whom all but seven are women.—— 
Supt. Feitshaus reports ress in the building of new 
school-houses and the establishment of a teacher’s training 
school, and quotes Dr. W. T. Harris to the effect that normal 
school graduates excel others ‘‘by almost fifty per cent. in 

ualiiy of work,” besides greater permanency of official life. 

he natural methods of instruction are gaining foothold. ‘‘ The 
comprehensive study of the State of Illinois’’ has been pushed 
in geography. The High School is well established, and at 
the State Fair, the Springfield High School, and the Douglass 
graded City Schools, received the highest premiums and di- 
ploma for their exhibit. A teacher’s institute is held every 
month with good effect. 


INDIAN TERRITORY.—There are 110 students in the Chero- 
kee National Male Seminary, which is a practical and prosper- 
ous institution. — 

InDIANA.—The committee appointed to pee the organ- 
ization of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle have agreed upon 
the following plan of organization: Any teacher or other per- 
son in the State may become a member of this Circle, by for- 
warding his name to the manager of his county, together with 
a pledge to faithfully pursue the prescribed course of study, 
and by paying a fee of 25 cents. 


State Editor, On1n OC. ScoTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa —By request, and very cheerfully, we **sume the 
duties of State Editor recently resigned by Mr. A. N. Fellows, 
who for two years has so faithfully reported the educational 
interests of the State. Mr. Fellows leaves the field of educa- 
tion.——A class of twenty-seven graduated from the Oskaloosa 
High School, May 29. Supt. H. H. Seerley, of Oskaloosa, 
attended the graduating exercises and addressed the claeses of 
the following schools: Sigourney, New Haven, and Cedar 
Falls. ——Supt. R. G. Young, of Newton, goes to East Water- 
loo, next year.——To treat all alike, from the university down 
to the kindergarten, which shall be our endeavor, the hearty 
coéperation of the friends of education is earnestly requested. 
Local items of general interest are solicited. If nothing more 


THE BEST CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


A First Latin Book. 


By D. Y. COMSTOCK, M.A, 


Lnstructor in Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


12mo, cloth, 310 pages. 


Introduction Price, 80 cts. Exchange Price, 50 cts. 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
FULL AND ACCURATE, 


CLEAR AND CONCISE, 


EXCELLENILY GRADED. 


“ Comstock’s Latin book I find the best book for its purpose 
that I have ever used. It has no rival."—Dr. Jonn S. Wuire, 
Head Master Berkeley School, New York City. 


“I consider it the best book yet published on the subject, and 
shall at once use it in the Buffalo Latin School.”—Pror. R. F. 
PENNELL, Head Master Buffalo Latin School, New York. 


“An examination of its well-filled pages convinces me that it is 
the best manual yet published for me to use with the classes which 
I am just now starting in Latin."—Pror. I. N. CARLETON, /aée 
Principal Conn. State Normal School. 


“I find no other book that combines so many advantages.”— 
C.S. Moors, Principal High School, Taunton, Mass. 


“ Without hesitation I pronounce Mr. Comstock’s the best ele- 
mentary Latin book which has been published.”—Pror. Jouw L. 
Cooper, Vanderbilt School, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Iliad of Homer. 
BOOKS I.—VI. 


With an Introduction and Notes by 
ROBERT P. KEEP, Pu. D.,, 


Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 


Introduction Price, $1.25, 


Containing Essays upon the Origin, History, and Trans- 
mission of the Homeric Poems, and on Scanning 
Homeric Verse; a concise and complete Sketch 
of the Homeric Dialect ; and a perfect Fac- 
simile of a page of the Famous Vene- 
tian Manuscript of the Iliad. 


“Tt is certainly an admirable book.”—Pror. Gro. H. PALMER, 
Harvard College. 


“It possesses many features that place it far beyond all its 
competitors.”—Pror. J. H. WRIGHT, Dartmouth College. 


“It would hardly be possible to prepare a more satisfactory edi- 
tion of the First Six Books of the //iad than this by Dr. Keep.”— 
Pror. N. L. ANDREWS, Madison University, N. Y. 


“ Keep’s /iiad is evidently superior to any edition now in use, 
and we have voted to adopt it.”— Pror. Gro. H. WHITE, Oberlin 
College, O. 


“TI consider it by far the best American edition, and indeed one 
of the very best text-books we have.”— Pror. Cuas. F. SMITH 
Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 


“It is incomparably the best edition which has appeared in 
this country.”— PRor. ALEXANDER KERR, Séafe University, Mad- 
ison, Wis, 


Bennett's Latin Books. 


By GEORGE L. BENNETT, M.A,, 


Head Master of the Sutton Valence School. 


I, Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. With 
Vocabulary and Notes. 16mo. .For Introduction, 60 cts. 


II. First Latin Writer. 


Comprising Acci- 


examples and Progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin 
Prose, with Vocabularies. 16mo. For introduction, 80 cts. 


III. First Latin Exercises. Containing all 
the Rules, Exercises, and Vocabularies of the First LATIN 
WRITER, but omitting the Accidence. 16mo. For Intro- 
duction, 60 cts. 


IV. Second Latin Writer. Containing Hints 
on Writing Latin Prose, with graduated continuous Exer- 
cises. 16mo. For Introduction, 80 cts. 


One or more of these books are now used in over four hundred 
schools and colleges, among which may be mentioned,— 


HARVARD COLLEGE, Cambridge, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 
WOOSTER UNIVERSITY, Wooster, O. 
RACINE COLLEGE, Racine, Wis. 
IOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Ia. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Potsdam, N. Y. 
LAWRENCEVILLE ACADEMY, N. J. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Exeter, N. H. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Andover, Mass. 
PAUL’S SCHOOL, Concord, N. H. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton. 
FREE ACADEMY, Norwich, Conn. 
COOK ACADEMY, Havana, N. Y. 
COLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. Y. 
HARVARD SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, In 
HIGH SCHOOL, Washington, D. C. 


Pa. 


i Sample Copies sent to Teachers on receipt of the *Introduction Price. 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. 


dence, the easier Rules of Syntax, illustrated by copious | 
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than a sentence, write it on a postal card and send it ——The 
West Des Moines school board have decided to make the 
school year shorter by two weeks, commencing with next 
year. After much discussion through the columns of the 
State Register, they have learned the wishes of the people or 
educated them up to it, and will introduce music and engage a 


Kansa8s.—The following is a partial list of the cities and 
towns that have elected supts. or principals for 1884-5. 
It is pleasant to note that the percentage of those retained 
is larger than ever before: ‘‘ Leavenworth, F. A. Fitzpatrick; 
Topeka, D, C. Tilloteon; Atchison, R. C, Mead; Lawrence, 
E. Stanley; El Dorado, O. E. Olin; Hiawatha, O. C. Hill; 
Beloit, Carrie Bauman; Salina, T. D. Bitzpatrick; Iola, A. S 
Olin. 


KenTucky.— Under the new law no teacher in Kentucky 
can receive any pay from the State without first obtaining a 
certificate from the Supt. of Schools for his county. The office 
of supt. cannot be filled by any one not possessing a certificate 
of qualification. As there is to be distributed by the State, 
hereafter, over $1,000,000 a year for the schools, it seems prob 
able that the desire to get a share of this money will lead most 
counties to pay a reasonable salary to their supts. If this should 
be the case the securing of more efficient supervision of the 
schools will not be the only good result; the enforced habit of 
paying something for education at home, instead of depending 
entirely upon the State funds, will be a measure, no less im- 
portant. 


Lou1staNA.—A bill is now before the State Legisiature pro- 
viding for the absorption of the existing Univ. of Louisiana 
and all ite belongings by the Tulane Univ., in accordance with 
the conditions accompanying Mr. Tulane’s munificent gift. 


MISSISSIPPI.—The State has passed a bill establishing an in- 
dustrial institute for white women. The State appropriates 
$40,000 to the beginning of the enterprise with an implied 
promise of further assistance. 


MissouRI.—The Atchison Co. Normal Inst. will hold a four 
weeks’ session, beginning July 28, at Tarkio.——Mrs. H. E. 
Stone, lady principal of Stephen Coll. at Columbia, has resigned 
her position to aceept the chair of mathematics in the New 
Mexico Univ. at Santa Fé, 


MINNESOTA.—On the 29:h ult. the State Univ. graduated 26 
students. After the conferring of degrees, the Board of Re- 
gents, by resolution, expressed their appreciation of the past 
services of the retiring president and their satisfaction at his 
still retaining so important a position in the Univ. as professor 
of Political Science. Prest. Folwell responded fittingly and 
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touchingly.——The graduating exercises of the Stillwater High 
School have been deferred until next year.——Supt. B. M. Rey- 
nols, of Faribault, goes to Fergus Falls next year, at a salary 
of $1,600.——Duluth pays her supt. $1,500. —— June 6 Red 
Wing High School graduated 8 students. The general expres- 
sion was, ” Better than ever before.” The salary of Prin. Farns- 
worth has been fixed at $1,100 the coming year. 


MARYLAND.—The eighth academic year at Johns Hopkins 
Univ. closed Thursday of last week. Ceremonies of confer- 
ring the degrees took place at 600 p.m. This year there are 
38 graduates, the largest class since the university opened. 


New JeRsey.—After the present year the tuition in the 
academic course at Princeton will be $100 instead of $75 as 
heretofore. The course in psychology has been changed by the 
addition of physiological psychology, under Drs. Osborne and 
Scott, the former confining himself to the anatomy of the 
nervous system and the latter to the functions of the brain 
and spinal chord. It has been proposed to make a course in 
the gymnasium compulsory. 


Norra Caroumna. — The session of the Univ. Normal 
School will be held at Chapel Hill from June 17 to July 17. 
The board have been fortunate in securing the services of sev- 
eral distinguished instructors, and the success and reputation 
attained in previous years will not only be sustained, but 
greatly focreased the coming session. 


New Yorx.—The State Supt. has ordered examinations for 
State certificates to be held at the Te opomeres buildings in 
Albany, Watertown, and Rochester, at the rooms of the Board 
of Education, New York City, and at the Grammar-schoo! 
building, corner of Washington and Hawley streets, Bingham- 
ton, commencing on Tuesday, July 1, at 2 o’clock, p.m. Can- 
didates must present testimonials as to moral character and 
show proofs of at least two years’ successful experience as 

ers. 


Ount0o.—The next meeting of the State Board of School Ex- 
aminers will be held at Columbus, in the High-school building, 
Taesday, Jaly 22, at900 a.m. Applicants will be expected 
to present recommendations, and to furnish certificates of 
skillfal and successful teaching. In general five years experi- 
ence will be required. Besides the common branches appli- 
cants for ten-year certificates will be examined in United States 
History, including the Constitution of Ohio, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, po the school law. Applicants for life cer- 
tificates will, in addition, be examined in English Literature, 
the History of Education, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Physics, Physiology, Botany, Geology or Chemistry, Latin or 
Greek, German or French, or equivalents. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The executive officers of the State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. to whom correspondence may be addressed are: 
Preat.—Samuel A. Baer, of Reading: Vice-Prests.—Supt. A. 
J. Palm of Mercer, and Supt. Anna Buckbee of Coudersport; 
Sec.—J. P. McCaskey of Lancaster ; Treas.—John Morrow 
Allegheny City ; Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel of Germantown. 


Sours public schools of Charleston are 
model institutions. The attendance this year has been fully 
up to that of previous years, and to the outside observer the 
condition of the schools is all that could be desired. The 
strain, however, has been so great that the schools are in strait- 
ened circumstances, and it is only by the exercise of the very 
closest economy that the commissioners enabled to get 
along at all. 

Trxas.—The State Summer Normal Institutes open on the 
7th of July, and will remain in session four weeks. Exam- 
inations of students to Sam Houston Normal Inst. will be held 
at these institutes. Examinations for Teachers’ certificates 
will also be held at the institutes, July 30 and 31, and Aug, 1. A 
Summer-normal certificate is valid for two years, and exempts 
the bolder from county examinations. State Supt. Baker is 
making vigorous efforts for full attendance, 

Virernta.—The closing exercises of the 3lst commence- 
ment of Roanoke Coll., Salem, took place last week. There 
were seven graduates. The degree of Ph.D. was conferred on 
Prest. G. W. Holland of Newberry Coll., and Prof. P. M. 
Bikle of Pennsylvania Coll.; the degree of D.D. on Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, and the degree of LL.D. 
on Rev. Dr. J. Seiss of Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin.—The 24th Annual Report of the School Board 
of the city of Milwaukee, for the year ending August 31, 1883, 
just issued, contains the first annual report of Supt, Wm, KE 
Anderson. The Supt. discusses the recently-introduced s 
tem of half-day classes, rendered necessary by the utterly in- 
adequate accommodations provided for the applicants for 
school privileges, and regards it ‘‘as one of those beneficent 
necessities which people are sometimes unable to appreciate 
till taught by sheer force of circumstances,’’ but concludes that 
it calls for much larger expenditures of both physical and 
nervous force, on the part of teachers, which should find ap- 
propriate acknowledment upon the pay-roll. The report, on 
the whole, is an excellent one, and the friends of Supt. Ander- 
son will not be disappointed. 

West Virernta.—The State Educational Assoc. meets at 
New Martinsville, July 8. Much interest is manifested. In 
fact, State Supt. Butcher leaves no stone unturned to raise, 
ever higher, the educational status and spirit of the State. 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER: SCHOOL. 


The Session will open Juty 7, and will close Avaust 16, lasting six weeks. It is the aim of the Institute to teach German, French, Hlocution, and Music, and te 


prepare Teachers of Language for work in their classes. The Saratog 


a Summer School endeavors to be helpful to such teachers as desire to spend their vacation in this 


most beautiful and health giving place, or to such as will devote a part of the summer vacation to improvement, pleasure, and recreation. Tut EXPENSES FOR THE STU- 


DENTS ARE VERY MODERATE, 


Address, for circulars, containing full particulars, 


Pror. SIGMON 


M. STERN, 27 East 441TH Srreet, New York. 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA—“The Best”—Planned by HON, HORACE GREELEY, LL.D. 


Prest. F. A. P BARNARD, LLD., Columbia College, N. Y, 
Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LL.D., College of New Jersey, 


EpITorRS IN-CHIEF. wrote and 


signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 


special articles, besides supervising the whole work. 


It has 31 Departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each,— viz.: ‘‘ Public Law,” ete., by Prest. T. D. Wooxsgy, LL D.; “' Civil Law,’’ ete., by Prof. T. W. 
Dwieut, LL.D.; American History,” etc., by Hon. Horace LL D., and Hon. Atex. H. Stevens, LL D.; Botany,’’ etc., by Prof. Asa Gray, LLD.; Medicine,” 
by Prof. WILCARD Parker, M.D., LL.D., etc., etc., etc. It has 2000 eminent contributors from all parts of America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles, Itis ‘‘ Tox 


Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia. It contains more than Appletons’ in 16 volumes, and at half the price. 


Don’t fail to examine Jounson’s before purchasing any other. 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the Worid, including Fifteen of our Createst Institutions of Learning, viz.: 


“I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,” etc.— Pr 
Harv ard University, ** Convenient, comprehensive, compact, and correct,’’ etc.— 
Yale * Good authority for the next half century,” etc.— Hon. Charles Francis Adame, LL.D. 
“ I¢ is a valuable mine of information,” etc.— Hon. g. LL.D. 
Br own University, “A vast amount of useful matter,” etc.— Prest. Samuel C, Bartlett, LL D. 
“* Calculated to serve an excellent purpose 
Dartmouth, “ Superior to any work of the kind,” etc.— Rev. William M, Taylor, D.D. 
Williams “ A thesaurus of usefal knowledge,” etc.— Prest. Alexis Caldwell, LL D. 
, “ Afterthe Bible the most indispensable,” etc.— Prest. W. 8. Clark, LL.D. 
Cornell University “ A vast amount of useful knowledge,” ete.— Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D, 
’ «Not equaled by any other.” etc.— Hm. Joseph P. Bradley 
Amherst, “ An honor to the country,” etc.— Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, LL.D. 
« By far the best,” etc — Hon. Alexander H. Stevens, LL D. 
Hamilton, * The best we have,” etc.— Hon. Wendell Paillige, LL D. 
The encomiums are just,” etc.— Prof. Ezra Abbott, LL.D. 
Rochester Univ., ‘It is a peeriess work,” etc.— Prest. J, H. Seelye, LL.D. 
 « [¢ is rich,” ete.— Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL.D. 
Richmond, &e. 


“ It is a work which is found, inthe library of Congress, to answer more questions satisfactorily 
than any other work of reference.’’— Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL.D., Licartan o& Congress. 


GS For particulars to obtain or sell it, etc., address ............ 


FJ, Child, LL.D. 
R. C. Winthrop, LL.D. 


Hon, 
etc.— Prest. A. D. White, LL.D. 


LL.D. 


“ Will sup 


LL.D. 
LL D. 


‘* A possession of great value,” etc.— Hon. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 

“A trustworthy of knowledge,” etc.— Prof. Joseph Henry, 

“ A standard book of reference,” etc — Prest. P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D. 

“ The best work of the kind,” etc.— Chancellor George Woods, LL.D. 

“* A collection of very ve value,” etc.— Prof. W.D. Whitney, LL.D. 

“ Extremely useful to al 

“It is superior to all others,”’ etc.— Prest. H. G. Robinson, LL.D. 

“ Nothing superior to it,”’ etc.— John G. Whittier, the Poet. 

Very complete,” etc.— M. R, Waite, LL D 

“ Better than any other, etc.— Preat. 

ly a want long felt,” etc.— U. S. Grant, LL.D. 

“It is invaluable,” etc.— 

«« Every teacher needs such a work, and I should like to see it in every household.”— 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL D , Late Supt. of Boston Publie Schools. 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


classes,”” etc — Hon. Caarles O' Conor, LL.D. 
Chief Justice. 

W. A. Stearns, LL.D. 

Prest. J, L. M. Curry, LL.D 


WE ALSO WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS MEN TO CANVASS FOR “JOHNSON’S ATLAS.” 


JAS. DIXON 


| JOS; DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY.N.J. 


DIXON'S PENCILS. 
AGATE POCKET PENCILS. 


WITH NICKEL POINT PROTECTORS ANDO RUBBERS. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


_ For convenience of teachers, as well as others, the little box of pencils represented above takes the lead. The leads in the pencils 
ere the celebrated DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE Leads, which are unrivalled for Smoothness and Toughness. They are hand- 
somely finished, stamped in gold, and placed in a neat paper box, with point protector and extra rubber. The cut shows the actual 
size. Ask your Stationers for DIXON’S No. 732 box of AGATE PENCILS. 


ON 


ESTABLISHED 
1827. 


regular teacher. 
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“The amount of valuable information is wonderful,’ etc.—Rt. Hon. W. BE. Gladstone, LL.D, | . 
“ More accurate knowledge than an ordinary library,”’ etc.— Prest. M B. Anderson, LL.D. i : 
“ More information than can be found in any other,” etc.— Prest, T. D, boomy | j 
“A worthy monument of American scholarship,” etc.— Prest. Howard Crosby, 4 
“ The best in the English language for general ase,” etc — Prof. 7. W. Dwight, LL.D. § 
Lucid, able, and comprehensive,” etc.— Hon. Willsam Lloyd Garrison, LL.D, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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t Chi Falls, bas recently been awarded a fellowship} — The festival of the second division of the Providence 
NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. a the Johne Hopkins Univ. at Baltimore. These fellowships| grammar schools was held in Music Hall, Friday, June 15. 
give an annual income of $500 and free tuition, which amounts | Besides the music there was a brief address by Rev. J. Hal! 
MAINE. to $80 additional, and are awarded upon competitive papers, | McIlvaine, of the Union Congregational Charch. 


State Editor, Taomas Tasu, Portland, Me. 

— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. is unique in its work. Noth- 
ing corresponding to it is to be found in any other part of the 
United States. It is distinctly professional, and has two 
grades of membership, the first including those who are grad- 
uates of colleges, and have had ten years of actual experience 
in teaching; the second requiring as a condition examination 
from some normal school and one year’s experience, or, if not 
& graduate, at least two years of successful work. The en- 
trance fee is $200, with an annual fee of $1.00. This gives 
the society a sufficient fund to publish its reports, papers, etc. 
The work of the society is at present confined to working up a 
scheme of studies for our common schools, showing what sub- 
jects deserve attention, and to what extent they should be 
pursued. Committees are appointed to prepare a scheme of 
study, for instance in arithmetic, and their report is then crit- 
ically considered and revised at several subsequent meetings 
before it is finally adopted. When it is accepted it bears with 
it the weight of indorsement of the most prominent teachers 
of the State, and is thus entitled to a greater degree of consid. 
eration in our schools than would be the opinion of any one 
educator, however wide his experience. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Miss S. E Sp 6, the principal of the Training School 
for Teachers, Manchester, declines a reélection, having ac- 
cepted a position in Minnesota at increased salary. The 
Training School was never doing better work than at present, 
and its efficiency is due to the thorough work of its principal 

— The graduating clase of the Kimball Union Acad. at Mer- 
iden numbers 21 this year, being the largest class since 1880. 

— The commencement exercises at Tilden Ladies’ Sem., at 
West Lebanon, were a grand success. Every part of the pro- 
gram was performed in a creditable manner. Diplomas were 
conferred upon six young ladies, after which addresses were 
made by Hon. J. W. Patterson, Prof. Parker of Dartmouth 
Coll., Hon. Ossian Ray, M.C., De. Thayer, members of the 
Board of Trustees, and several others. 

— The exercises of examination and graduation of the State 
Normal School, Plymouth, take place Thursday, Jane 2€. 


VERMONT. 
— The new Middlebury Coll. catalogue shows 1,288 gradu- 
ates since 1800. of whom 619 are living; 509 graduates became 
clergymen, and 420 non-graduates have received honorary de- 


grees. 

— Prof. W. Mather of Amherst Coll. preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon before the graduating class of St. Johnsbury 
Acad. at the North Congregational Church, June 15. The 
class numbered 68. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Junius W. Hill, for fifteen years one of the ablest and 
most successful music-teachers of Boston, has accepted the 
professorship of music at Wellesley Coll. The friends of the 
college are to be congratulated on this excellent appointment. 

— Albert H. Tolman, formerly principal at the high school 


which must be characterized by original investigation, infor- 
mation, and thought regarding their subject. Competition is 
not confined to graduates of the Johns Hopkins Univ., and in 
this case there were 20 competitors. 

— Commencement proper, on Wednesday, the 18th inst., at 
Tufts Coll , was a grand success, as we can personally testify. 
The audience was large and cultivated, the speaking good, the 
dinner for 500 persons sumptuous, and the after-dinner 
speeches excellent. Among the speakers was Gov. Robinson; 
among the audience was Mrs. Goddard, the liberal donor to 
the college. P.T. Barnum, Esq , the famous showman, sent 
his letter of regret that he could not be present. It may not 
be generally known that this distinguished gentleman has 
already given the college $45,000 for anataral history museum. 
The building is now in process of erection. No New England 
college can claim better calture for her students. 

— The sixtieth semi-annual term of the State Normal School 
at Salem closes July 1. The examination takes place at 10 
a.m., and the graduating exercises at 230 p.m. The gradu- 
ating class will number 35 young ladies. The whole number 
of pupils for the term has been 210, and for the year 260. The 
school during the 60 terms has had 2,865 pupils on the rolls. 
The tenth triennial convention of the Salem Normal Assoc. 
will be held at the South Church, July 4. 

— Mrs. Mary E. Hayes’s Family, Home, and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 68 Chester Sq., Boston, has recently closed a 
very prosperous year. The city bas no better private school. 

— The 44th year of the State Normal School at Bridgewater 
closes on Tuesday, July1. The examination begins at 9a m., 
consisting of teaching exercises illustrating the methods em- 
ployed in the different departments of the school. The grad- 
uating exercises take place at 1 45 p.m., the class numbering 
32 ladies and 7 gentlemen. The 31st convention of the Bridge- 
water Normal Assoc. takes place on Wednesday, July 2. At 
9 30 a.m. a business meeting will be held in the school hall, 
with reunions of the various classes, and at 12 o’clock the 
public exercises will be held in the Central Square Church, the 
address being given by Col. T. W. Higginson of Cambridge 
These exercises will be followed by the alumni dinner. 

— An arrangement has just been completed between Mrs. 
Hunt, the head of the Educational Dept. of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and the Directors of the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Inst., whereby a class will be formed 
in that institute during the coming session, ander the charge 
of Prof. A. Bb. Palmer, M.D., of the Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. There will be a course of lessons for those who wish 
to fit themselves to pass an examination to teach this branch 
in the public schools; also a course of lectures of a more pop- 
alar character, This is a move in the right direction. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Lewis H. MEADER, Warren, R. I. 
— Supt. Pease’s first monthly report to the school commit- 
tee of Pawtucket represents the need of more system in the 
schools, and suggests methods for accomplishing that end. 
— The pupils of LaSalle Acad. gave an interesting exhibition 


at the Providence Opera House, Tuesday, Jane 10. 


— Mowry & Goff’s Classical School, Providence, closed 
Thursday, June 12, with appropriate exercises. The princi- 
pals of this school were its founders, and under their judicious 
management it has earned a very high reputation as a boy’s 
schools, and this reputation is sustained by employing superior 
teachers, and by careful attention to all the details that make 
up a first-class school. 

— Camberland appropriates $7,800 for public schools the 
ensuing year. 

— Friday, June 13, was class day at Brown Univ. The ex- 
ercises in the forenoon were in Sayles Memorial Hall, and con- 
sisted of prayer by Prest. Robinson, address by the class presi- 
dent, Arthur A. Gammell, oration by Wm. J. Cloues, and an 
original poem by George C. Gow. In the afternoon the exer- 
cises were on the campus in front of the college buildings. 
The speakers were A. E. Scoville, Edward P. Smith, and Fred. 
N. Luther. Prest. Robinson made a brief address, which was 
heartily appreciated, abounding as it did in witty points and 
good advice. After the a of the class ivy in front of 
Sayles Memorial Hall, a hymn written by Alfred D. Cole was 


sung. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRENOH, New Haven, Conn. 

— The schools of Litchfield, under the direction of Mr. 
M. A. Warren have had a prosperous year. Saturday inati- 
tutes are held monthly. These meetings have been addressed 
by teachers from different parts of the State. Teachers are 
hired with the understanding that they shal! attend these meet- 
in 
ced law passed by the last Legislature authorized the State 
Board to grant certificates to teachers upon examination. 
These certificates may be received by local committees in place 
of theirown examination. Members of the Board will meet ap- 
plicants for them in towns conveniently located in connection 
with the examinations for admission to the Normal School. 

— The last institutes for the season have recently been held 
at Wallingford and Southbury, and were largely attended by 
the teachers of the vicinity. 

— Prof. Carroil of New Britain presented the subject of 
‘* Language,’’ recently, to the teachers of New Haven, in a 
clear and forcible manner. This was the last of a series of 
meetings which have been full of valuable suggestions and aid 
for practical work in the school-room. 

— Supt. Gordy is to be succeeded by his brother in the charge 
of the schools of Ansonia. 

— Mr. Brown of Thomaston resigns his position and is to 
enter the Yale Theological Sem. in the fall. 

—Mr. C. M. Williams, of Meriden, resigns the charge of the 
Center School and goes West to interest himself in a more 
active business. He has taught for ten years in Meriden, and 
leaves an admirable record. 

— The Council of Education met at Hartford, Saturday, 
June 14, and discussed national aid to State education, and the 
way in which the organization can aid the State Board of Ed- 
ucation in improving the country schools. Among those taking 
part were Prest. Warren and Supt. Datton of New Haven, 
a _ Mr. Monteith of Unionville, and Mr. Smith of 

uffield. 


Drawing Instruments, 
Drawing Materials, 


QUEEN 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Mathematical, Optical, 
Philosophical, wi Chemical 
Instruments. 


Microscopes, Rain Gauges, 
Telescopes, Magic Lanterns, 
Opera Glasses, Stereopticons, 
Field Glasses, Air Pumps, 


Electric Machines, 


Chemicals, 


Galvanic Apparatus, 
Surveying Instruments, Anatomical Models, 
Thermometers, 


Baxzometers, Chemical Glass-ware. 


We rosiisx our Cararooue iw Parrs (as follows), and will mail upon application such as may be desired by those interested. 


Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, . ° 


2. (Supplement) Opera, Field, and Spy-glasses, 


“ 3. Magic Lanterns and Slides, 


2. Optical Instruments, including Spectacles, Microscopes, etc. 


2. (Supplement.) Second-hand and other Microscopes, . 


. ° 162 pages |Part 3. (Supplement.) Apparatus and Diagrams for Luminous Projections, 75 pages. 
178 * “ 4, Physical Instruments, ‘ iss “ 
32 * “ 4, (Supplement.) Chemical Apparatus, Balances, etc. 
16 « “4. (Supplement.) Second-hand Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 16 “ 
° 150 “ “ 5, Meteorological Instruments, Hydrometers, etc. , zo 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
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MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
By Lieut. M. F. MAURY, REVISED BY 
Late Supt. of the National Observatory. Dr. MYTTON MAURY. 


A REMARKABLY INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, AND ECONOMICAL TWO-BOOK SERIES, 


¥ For the use of Schools and Families, consisting of 
MAURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY and MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL OF GEOGRAPRY. 
| The series presents, in addition to usual features: 


Beautiful Physical Maps, Showing Natural Features, 
Maps and Questions Invariably at same Opening, and 


Recent Geographical Changes and Events, 
The New Standard Time, Illustrated by Map, 


A Plain and Practical System of Map Drawing, Various Aids for Convenient and Thorough Instruction. 
The plan of these books is in accord THE ELEMENTARY GHOGRAPHY is thus de- 


scribed in the words of the editor of the Illinois 


with the very best and most advanced School Journal :—“ Every modern Geographer has attempted 


succeeded better than Maury. The elementary book is a charm- 
ing one for the child, and leads him by sure methods to the 
ends sought. First comes a reading-lesson in familiar lan- 


guage, which the pupils read and talk over with the teacher- 
hen follows the substance of the lesson in form of ques- 
tions and answers, for recitation the next day. The pupil 
thus gets a maximum amount of understanding, for a min- 
imum amount of memorizing. Directionand distance are 
first carefully developed, then applied to plans and maps. 
From these the pupils are led to the study of the earth’s 
surface, its divisions, offices, conditions and inhabitants.” 


systems of instruction. They were pre- 
pared by men in love with their sub- 
ject, and who, by travel and study, 
were familiar with its principles 


and details. Hence, we have _les- 


sons that charm and instruct the 

THE REVISED MANUAL has been fittingly 

described by a leading educational paper, the 

New England School Journal, as follows: 

— “The great feature of this book is that it pre- 

sents Geography in the character of a science rather than 

as an assemblage of disconnected facts. The success of 

the author and reviser is triumphant, and the work is one 

that commends itself to every intelligent teacher and stu- 

dent of Geography. The new and stri ingly beautiful illus- 

trations add much to its attractiveness and value. All that 

the best appliances of modern typography could do have 

been employed to render the mechanical execution of this 

text-book a model of excellence. The introduction of beauti- 

fully colored Physical Maps, a new Trade and Voyage Chart, 

the sketches te aid the pupil in Map-Drawing,—all combine to 

make this one of the most complete and useful text-books on 
Geography ever presented to the American educator.” 


learner in such a way as to leave 

him in possession of clear, practi- 

cal, and methodical ideas, Geogra- 
phy is here treated as a science, and 
the pupil is made to take it up so 
as to carry from school a systematic 
knowledge of facts and events that will 


be useful at every stage of his after-life. pibiibarene 


Miaury’s Revised Physical Geography. 


An imperial octavo volume, elegantly illustrated with fine engravings and beautifully colored maps and charts. Bound in neat muslin. 
This work, in its original form, has proved to be one of the most interesting and popular scientific works of the world. It has now been revised and is up 
with the present stage of discovery and the needs of schools. Fascinating in style, and full of interest and instruction, it is equally adapted to the student or 


to the general reader. 
Moaury’s Wall Maps. 


Embrace the several Grand Divisions of the Globe, a Map of the United States, and a Physical and Commercial Chart of the World. They show Water- 
Sheds, River Drainage Systems, Profile Sections of Elevations, etc. They are made for the use of Schools, and are put up in a durable manner, being well col- 


ored, varnished, bound, mounted on rollers, and backed with heavy muslin. 
Specimens of Maury’s Works will be forwarded free of charges, on receipt of the following prices: 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography, . . #1.20 


Maury’s Elementary Geography. £0.64 


Maury’s Revised Manual ot Geography, . ° 1.28 Maury’s Map Drawing (from Manual), = 420-4” 
Maury’s Wall Maps (Set of Eight), .- - $10.00 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED 


— 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Perrin’s Civil War, Algebras and Geometry. 
Holmes’ New U. S. History. 


The Clarendon Dictionary, 


te- The Maury Pamphlet sent free on application. Special exchange rates given for introduction. 
For other information, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


149 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


to systemize the myriad facts of Geography; but none have | 
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Some Late Publications. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price AMERICAN 

The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. D Appleton & Co,N Y¥ $1 » EST TEACHERS, and FOREIGN, 
The Laws of Health. . Hatchison Clark & Y promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Cyclopedia of Durfee Jobn B Alden, N sted with Positions 
Famous American Fortunes. . e ° ° Holloway Bradley & Co, Phila, Subs. Skilled Teachers supp . 
The Country Doctor. ° ° ° ’ - Jewett Houghton, M & Co, Bost 12 Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
The Crime of H Vane. . J. 8. of Dale Charles Scribners’ Sons N Y 1 00 School Pro sessed and 
Common School Education. e 9 e e Currie Robert Clarke & Co, Cin 1 50 perty in 
Map, Woman, and Child. ° ‘ ° ° Savage Geo H Ellis, Boston 150 School and Kindergarten Material, 
BStage-Struck. Rosevelt Fords, H & Hulbert,N Y, 1 50 J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
The Elements of Chemistry. . . . . Clarke DA pieton & Co, N % 1 AMERICAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N, ¥. 
Brahmoism. Bose Funk & Wagnalis, N 12% 
Handy Atlas of the World. . Ivisen, Biakeman, T & Co 50 
Gone to Texas. Hughes. Macmillan & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Tose: in Welshand . Griffith Sower, Potts & C0, Phila 50 

and Tanes in wer, Po 
Sys. of the id of Gizeh. Barnard Jobn Wliey & Sons, N 150| Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrock J Lippincott & Co, Phila 150| jOHNK BUCKLVYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val 
Day-Dawn in Dark Places. MacKenzie Cassell & Co, NY, 1 ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “ I have em- 
The Story of the Coup D’Etat. . ° . ° De Maupas D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 2 00| ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
The Great Com . . . ‘ . Butterworth D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 | moat cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 
A Boy's Works op. . . . . Waite “ “6 1 00 ers or good positions.” 
Outlines of Sentence Building. . . ° Bardeen A 8 Barnes & Co, N ¥ 60 MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
D & Oo, 1 N. Y., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsyl- 

of Thirty Years’ War. 2vols. . ° G y G P Patnam’s Sons, N Y 4 00 Vvavia’ Educational Bureau to teachers seeking good 
Bo Vol. of American Teacher. ° ° ° N E Pablishiog Co, Boston 1 50 itions. ‘The promptness end earnestness with which 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We take special pride in the advertising col- 
amns of this issue of THe JourNAL. To 
school officers, teachers, and friends of culture 
seeking for the most approved standard text- 
books for use in schools and colleges, and for 
libraries, this paper will be worthy of preserva- 
tion for reference. Those wanting school 
furniture, and every variety of apparatus for 
scientific instruction, and all kinds of school 
supplies adspted to the wants of all g-adea of 
educational work, will find in this ‘‘ special 
number’’ announcements of the leading dealers 
and manufacturers of thiscountry. All friends 
of Tae JouRNAL will confer a favor by circu- 
lating this issue in every portion of the coun- 
try. Send for samples far distribution. 


ImMPORTANT.—Persons who intend to take 
the Excursion to the National Educational 
Meeting at Madison, Wis., leaving Boston 
(Fitchburg Depot) at 9.00 a. m., July 12, will 
remember that berths in the Pullman Cars are 
being now assigned. Tickets to Madison and 
Return only $30, to go July 4-12, and return 
by Sept. 1. Pullman Car to Chicago, $5.00 
extra, 

Send your full name and $5 00 for a double 
berth in Pullman Car. Must be paid for before 
July 1. W. E. SHELDON, 

16 Hawley St., Boston, 
General Manager for Massachusetts. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 


1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2. Colleges with Professors and Tators. 

3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 
Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
clpals and Teachers. 

4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 

5. Bents and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


THe NEw EXGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

. has gained a nationai reputation, and is now pat- 

tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 


9 This Bureau has registered a large number of 
« able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 


3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
e ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 

e fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 

the school-room, and has devoted much atteation to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free, 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 

P. 8 —May be seen at Madison and Vineyard Haven 
at the great educational meetings. 


Practical Work 


the School Room, 


A Transcript of the Lessons on the Human Body given in the Primary Department 
of Grammar School No. 49, New York City. 


By Miss Saran F. BuckaLew and Marcaret W. Lewis. 


This is the only book of the kind published that is suitable for use in Primary Schools. The first edition, 
issued a few months ago, was received with remarkable favor. It bas since been revised and illustrated, and 
enlarged by the incorporation of the most important facts concerning stimulants and narcotics. The price ré- 


the same, namely, 75 cents per copy. . 


The New England Journal of Education says of it: As a book on object-lessons we doubt if it has an 
equal, and as a popular physiology for young children we know it is with ut a rival.” 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


To Teachers of Public and Private Schools, 


To meet the wishes of educators, Messrs. D. LorHROP & Co., beginning October, 1884, will issue the Readings 


of the Chantanqua Young Folks’ Union separately 


from Wide Awake (in which they will also appear, as 


heretofore). This new educational periodical will be known as the Chautauqua Young Felks’ Jour- 
nal, will contain not less than 24 quarto pages, and will be issued monthly. Its series of articles will be helpful, 
informing, and invariably interesting, and of high yalue in point of style and quality of thought, and the 


entire contents suited to reading in school. 


The Readings for 1884 take a broad range: 


The Children of Westminster Abbey. By 
(daughter of Canon Kingsley). 


Wears Age in Washington. By Mrs, Jessie 
Benton Fremont. 


for Young Women. By Susan. 
OWER 


A Boy’s HMlerees, By Epwaxp Everetr HALzZ. 


Search Questiou« in American Literature, 
By Us0ark Fay ADAMS. 


‘The Making ef Pictures. By Mrs. SARAn 5. 
HITMAN. 
Ways te De Things. By Various Authors, 


Da ane a = the Tropics. By Dr. 


What te do About It. By the Wise Blackbird. 
A fine Misterice! Serial will also be given. 
Numbers will be sent free to all teachers 
address; also Circular giving full details. 


Apecimen 
sending 
BABYLAND, 50 cts. a year. 


Magazines for Classes in Reading, 


Miss C, BAKER, Collinsville, Tenn., 
writes that for use in Primary Instruction, 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN is of as much 
value as all the other books used combined. 

This is high praise; but before deciding that it is un- 
merited, send for a specimen copy of this magazine, 
which, with a copy of Wide Awake, or any other of 
our magazines desired for the purpose of examinati 
will be sent free. 

These periodicals are in use in a large number of 
eae schools in Mass., Minn., N.Y., Obio, 

L, N. H., Pa., Me., Ia., Tenn, Ind., Md., N. ©., Lil, 
Wis.,and N.J. They aff--rd the best of instraction in 
the various branches of — knowledge, by writers 
—— attainments and literary styleare of the highest 
§pecial Terms for Introduction. 


PANSY, 75 cts. a year. 


WIDE AWAKE, $3.00 a year. 
And nearly 2,000 choice books for public school and home Ubraries. Catalogues free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sauveur’s Works from F. W. CHRISTERN, New Y Cart 
Souomnnoy, Boston, Mass, ; Joux WANAMAKED, Philadelphia, Ps.; & O 
4 new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to Augast 15). This work 
begins with a study on French pronunciation (44 pages), and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes, 
Ciroulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SAvvmun, Barlington, Vi. 


upt. Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed by 
no other Bureau. Having had experience with several 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testif 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I shall 
gladly use my influence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 
I again desire a position.” 
‘or application-form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hawmilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 

Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses for © department of instruction; recommends 

good schools ¢0 mts. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG 
Teachers’ Agency, 

Unlon Square, New York. 


240 am (1) 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all ya of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

—— blank and circular sent on request. 
Address A. LOVELL & CO.,, 

16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 

* calls for teachers’’ at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ta EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church NASHVILLE, TENN. 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS IN 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 CuambBers New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text- 
Book Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 
Books : 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
FIRST AND SEOOND Books, 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION Books, 


Nos I. anp II, 


We would call the attention of all progressive Edu- 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admiasion that they meet a want long “Yn by 
teachers of every se. Other books course of 
preparation, Any information relating to the above 
will be promptly given on application, by letter or 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., N. WY. City. 


School Books Bought, Sold,and Exchanged. 468m 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
27 Wellesicy, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, &o. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Hogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H, Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 as 


otherwise, 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

ERACHERS 
American « European tea 
supplies, without ch » Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, cipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 

ies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. ¥. 
N.B,—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 a 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F,. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Ind For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chap of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

1f you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Muaic, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and Sonth this season. Send for registration: blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


in-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal, Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MoTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 


465 tf 1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and 1 spare neither tims nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
ocour this season. If you are open toa proposition at 

chances o get pg just w ou want. 
467 tt LEMMO BRO'S, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at MORTON'S, 140 West 234 St. 
Central, quiet. homelike, at lees than 
Car and 


lines at the door 
n the city. R. BR. station within 300 feet. 


Central Educational Bureau|s 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[an SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


_ Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and unds. Literary and advanta- 


ges superior. 


. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
~~ or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), mn. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wororster. For Both Sexes. 

or particulars, address 
458 E, H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wedn , Sept. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypsx, A.M. 


WORMAL SUCHOUL, Mass, 

or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Ha@AR, Ph.D. 

gee TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sezxes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT, 183 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Piymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
ursday, Feb.7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, ©. 6. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 


UDE-ISLAND STATE NURMAL SCHOOL, 


and Ad- 
of studeuts. Adres 


PREPABATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
and Clam 


mon branches. lish and Scientifie 
lassical. Address MowBy & Gorvw, Princivals. 
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NEW AND STANDARD 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The Normal Readers. 


By A. N. RAUB, Pa.D, 
Principal Central Pennsylvania State Normal School. 


This series is complete in five books The Illustrations, Typography, Printing, 
and Binding are in the highest style of the book-making art. Adapted to modern 
methods of teaching, and covers a wider range of the best English literature than 
any other series. 


The Leading Spellers. 


By Pror. G. BUCKWALTER, 
Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


This — includes the “Primary” and the “Comprehensive,” and is by fat 
the most attractive, the most systematically arranged, and in every r t . 
eminently the best series published. 4 


Raub’s Arithmetical Series. 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
Combining Oral and Written, in a Natural and Logical System of Instruction. ' 


The attention of Teachers and School Officers is called to the above works. 
The Combination of Oral and Written Arithmetic, the clearness of the explana- 


tions and solutions, the practical character of the problems, and the low price at 
which they are published, make them the most desirable text books on Arith-| 
metic that have ever been published, 


The Ideal Lessons in English. 


In the above work no effort has been made to teach the general principles’ 
of Grammar. Only the simplest gnd most necessary principles are discussed, and. 
thus in a plain, common sense way is taught the use of the English language. 


The Model English Grammar. 


Is a plain and concise treatise on the structure of the English language, and the 
— govern its use as sanctioned by the most reputable writers and 
speakers. 


The Practical System of Penmanship. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Common - School Course Complete in Five Numbers. No. 6: Boox or Fors, 
SHORTER COURSE IN PREPARATION, 

This system will certainly take rank as the leading system of the country, 
because of the economy of the pupil's time, and because the primary pupil is not 
burdened with elaborated “principles” and “elements,” and compelled to spend 
a school year or more, and complete two or more books, before he has had prac- 
tice upon all the letters. Bach of these books is so arranged as to be complete 
in itself, besides being one of a progressive series. 


A New School Physiologv. 


By R. J. DUNGLISON, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “‘ Practitioner’s Reference- Book,”’ editor of ‘‘ Medical Dictionary,’’ &c.; Secre- 
! tary of the American Academy of Medicine. 


The work is carefully written in a way that will render the subject attract- 
ive and interesting. 


A Short Course in Chemistry. New. 
A New Natural Philosophy. 


By THOS. R. BAKER, Pa.D., 
Prof. of Natural Sciences in Millersville (Pa.) State Normal School. 


These are works of rare merit, containing much new matter, and all the lat- 


lest discoveries in this field of science. 


OTHER LEADING .TEXT- BOOKS. 


The Comprehensive 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 


Brown’s Algebra. 

Sharpless’ Geometry. 

The Young America Speaker. 
The American Popular Speaker. 


Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Gummere's Surveying. (Revised.) 


Speaker. | Kame’s Elements of Criticism. 
_ Dickens's Child’s History of England. 
| Elderhorst’s Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


Haverford 
A Meteorology. “For Schools and Family Use. 


These publications are being rapidly introduced throughout the United States, on account of their admitted excellence, and are giving universal satisfaction wherever used. 


Liberal terms for examination and introduction. For Descriptive Circulars and Prices, address 


PORTHR Publishers. 


PHILADELPHIA: 900 Chestnut Street. NEW YORK: 14 


& 16 Astor Place. CHICAGO, ILL.: 109 Wabash Avenue. 


NORMAL EDUCATIONAL 


Practical for Business — Best for Teaching — Cheapest for Parents, 
SOWER, POTTS, & CO., Publishers. 


Prof. Westlake’s Works. 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 
Prof. of English Literature in Penn, State Nor. School. 


How to Write Letters: A Complete 
work on Composition as applied to Corres- 
pondence, exhibiting the whole subject in a 
practical form for school-room or private use, 
and showing the Methods and Formalities 
used in cultured society in all kinds of Let- 
ters, Notes, and Cards. 


Common School Literature: Uni. 
versally conceded to be an admirable and 
scholarly epitome of English and American 
Literature, containing a vast fund of informa- 


Dr. Brooks’s New Arithmetics 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., 


Prin. Penn. State Normal School; author of “ Philos- 
ophy of Arithmetic,” “* Methods of Teaching,” 
“ Mental Science,” &c. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 


Brooks’s Standard Series, giving a 
fuller course, comprising a Primary, Ble- 
mentary, Mental (in separate work), and 
Written Arithmetic. Price to Teachers 
fora single set for examination, postpaid, $1.30. 


Brooks's Union Series, in two books, 
and giving a shorter course; comprising a 
Union Primary and Union Complete 
Arithmetic. Mental and Written Arithme- 
tic are combined in these works. Price to 
Teachers for one set for examination, post- 
paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


New Practical Business Features from actaal 
transactions have taken the place of useless old matter 
and methods. No other text-books contain so much in- 
formation and work taken from the common calcula- 


where only limited time remains for this subject. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. MonTGOMERY. 


The art is based on common sense pean, and ap- 

plied to every-day uses. Very eazy to teac 
Introduction prices: Primary Book, 6 cts. ; Interme- 

mediate, 18 cts,; Manual for Primary Series, $1.20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 


tion in a compact form, for use in schools} | 


and learn. | § 


IMPORTANT. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


Travelers or families arriving at or leaving Grand Central Depot, New York City, 
for business, pleasure, or to visit summer resorts, will find superior accom- 
modations at this Hotel. Huropean Plan. 600 elegant rooms at $1.00 
and upwards perjday. Richly furnished suites for families. Also, 
rooms for Supper or Dinner Parties. Restaurant, Café, 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best at moderate 
prices. Guests save $3.00 carriage hire, and by 
handing their Baggage checks to Hotel 
Clerk can have it delivered to and 
from this Depot in 15 min- 
utes, free of charge. 


4 


| 


pay of artisans and transactions of practical business- 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and 
Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock and Bond 
Brokerage, U. 8. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Business Methods of Interest, Promissory Notes, Divi. 
dends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom 
House Business, Partoership Settlements, Insurance, 
Building and Loan Associations, are of indispensable 
value not only to all progressive teachers, but to every 
active business man. 


Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra & Key. Ea, $1.10 


Dr. Brooks’s Geometry & Trigonom. & Key. Ea. 1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Ea. 1,25 


Dr. Brooks’s Philosophy ol Arithmetic, 2.25 
Dr. Brooks’s Methods of Teaching, . «. 1.75 
Dr. Brooks’s Mental Science, . . 1.75 


By Professors FEwsMITH and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 
Fewsmith’s English Crammar, 


It is getting to be understood that there is no quicker 
way to overcome faalts of early habits in language than 
by imparting the grammatical principles ey ie | 
correct diction, Fewsmith’s Grammars delight bot 
teachers and pupils, because they are so seme 
easy to learn and to teach, and contain no technical dif- 
ficulties. Introduction prices, 80 and 42 cents. 


Griffin’s Eliementa 


*s Notes in Ohemistry. 

Peiton’s Outline Maps. best published.) 

Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 

Lyte’s School Song Book. (New.) 

Peterson’s Familiar Selence; &c., 


Por particulars, Terms and Circulars, &c., address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.,'iPublishers, 


P, 0, Box 2372. 


530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA 


REE 
| | 


t 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 


FOURTH AVENUE, 41st and 42d Streets, 
W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 
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MAURY’S CEOGRAPHIES, 
VENABLE’S MATHEMATICS, 
HISTORY AND READERS, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, 
CLARENDON DICTIONARY, ETe. 


HOLMES’ 


Send 


Por further information, see page 27 of this JoURNAL. 


qe The Maury Pamphlet 
will be sent free to all who 
ask for it. 


for Exchange and In- 


troduction price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hta, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
_—= Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 

LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 

RNACES 
a 

5592885 

Soe 
gems 
sods 
= 
BER: 
Bs | 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


NEW YORK. MANUF’R OF ~ 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


BABCLAY 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
191 Greenwic 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
SILICATE BLACH BOARDS 


Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, 


Pabli 4 f New Y 
e ic k and Phi Iph 
on ork an ladelphia, and generally adopted by all the leading 
LACE DIAMOND SLATING 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
a Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church S8t., New York. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL“ PENS. 


J, 
= 
> 


AIDS IN TEACHING. 


THE 
Publish Ph hs, mounted and unmounted, of Places in all Parts 
the World; Paintin the Old M ; Engravings, Etchings Btat 
Soule Photograph (0 Architecture, Paintings 
s These pobltestions furnish an inexpensive means of graphic illustration 
338 


in the class room, and are recommended by such educato 
T. Harris of Concord, Mass, Dr. Larkia Danton of the Boston mot nj 
WASHINGTON STREET, %200l, and Prot. 0. Norton of Harvard College, 


BOSTON, MABS.. sable” “nd G-cent stamp for Price list and Catalogue of over 5000 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Oarmine Street. 


for cirealar and price-list 
INK for DECORATI 
New York. DAY ON of DAY ane ue 


. For sale 


Attention 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 
in JULY next, are advised that 


The Boston & Albany 


will sell Tickets from Boston to Madi- 
son and Return for $30.00 5 good, 
going, from July 4 to 18; returning, 
good until August 31, 1884. 

Tickets will be stamped for return-pas- 
sage by R.R. Agent at Madison without 
charge. 


E. GALLUP, Asst. Gen. Supt., 


Sn Charge of Passenger Traffic. 


CREAM BALM, 


when applied by the fin- 
“s ger into the nostrils, wil! 
be absorbed, effectually 
cleansing the head of ca- 
tarrhal virus, causing 
healthy secretions. It al- 
lays inflammation, pro- 
tects the membrane of the 
nasal passages from addi- 
tional colds, completely 
heals the sores, and re- 
stores sense of taste and 
smell, 
NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF. 
A few applications re- 
lieve. A thorough treat- 


ment willcure. Agreeable 
: Y-FEVER to use. Send for circular. 
Price, 50 cents. by mail or at druggists. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


“The most popular and satis- 
factory Corset, as regards 
Health, Comfort, and Elegance 
of Form,” be sure and get 


MADAME FOY'S IMPROVED 
CORSET 


And SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It is particularly adapted to 
the present style of dress. For 
sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinacti % 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


ya’ WEST TROY, N, Y., BELLS 
Favorably known to the ony since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 


and other bells; , Chimes and Peals. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Manufacture those Bolle 


H, MoSuanz & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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PATENTED. CATs CuRFS C0 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 
- SOLD ALL DEALERS Tunougaous THE WORLD. ae 
828 Arch — 
DESORIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished LY (7 
any address. Price, $4.00, | Writes black at once, and does 
16 Hawley Bt. Boston. 
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NEW YORE AND CHICAGO. 


TAKING THE LEAD 


The Attention of Educators is invited to 
AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


of all our publications will be mailed on application. 


our New and Popular List of SCHOOL 
An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
Teachers 


are requested to send their names for registry. 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 


Nos. 1 to 4 now ready. 5 Nos. 


Barnes’ New Arithmetics. 


Elementary and National. 2 Nos. 


Barnes’ Brief Histories. 


6 Vols. The United States — Ancient Peoples — Medizwval and Modern Peoples 
— France — Greece — and a General History of the World. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 


4 Complete Courses: Primary, Intermediate, Advanced, and Instrumental. 


Monteith’s Geographical Course. 


2 Books. Always revised, and “up to date.” Elementary and Comprehensive. 


Sill’s Lessons in English Grammar 


and Composition. 
In one Book. Prof. Sill is Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


Worman’s Modern Language Series, 
On The Natural Method. 


CERMAN. 
First German Book. Ittustratep. 
Second German Book. ILtustratep. 
German Conversation-Book. (BERLINER Ecuo.) 
Elementary German Reader. 
Complete German Reader. 
Elementary German Grammar. 


- Complete German Grammar. 


FRENCH. 
First French Book. ILtustratep. 
Le Questionnaire. {To Accompany First Book.) 


Second French Book, _ILLusTRATED. 
French Conversation. (Paris Ecuo.} 
Grammaire Francaise. 
Key to the Grammaire. 


SPANISH. 
First Spanish Book. 


Steele’s Science Text-Books. 


The celebrated “Fourteen Weeks’ Course. 7 Vols. Each volume devoted 
to a separate study; viz, Chemistry, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany. 


Steele’s Temperance Physiology. 


The “Hygienic Physiology,” with special reference to the action of Alcohol, 


Tobacco, and Narcotics. Just Published. The only work on Physiology that 
fully complies with the requirements of the law with reference to the subject of 
temperance, and indorsed by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. 


Just Published. Teaching Rhetoric so as to be available for every speaker 
and writer of English, whether in the ordinary forms cf conversation, letter-writ 
ing, and business correspondence; or, essay-writing and oratory. 


Some Higher Text-Books. 


Peck’s Popular Astronomy. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. 
Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 
Martin's Civil Government. 
Champlin’s Political Economy. 
Gillespie’s Roads and Railroads. 
Ficklin’s Elementary Algebra. 
Davies’ New Legendre. 
Davies’ New Bourdon. 
Davies’ New Surveying. 
Peck’s Analytical Geometry. 
Peck’s Practical Calculus. 


Cleveland’s Literature Series. 


English Literature. 
American Literature. 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, with Notes. 


Boyd’s English Classics. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Boyn’s Notes. 
Cowper’s Task, and Table Talk. 
Pollock’s Course of Time. Boyn’s Notes. 
Thomson’s Seasons. Boypn’s Notss. 
Bacon’s Essays. Boyp’s Norss 
Boyd’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Boyd’s Elements of Logic. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Edw. F.. Adams, 


BOSTON: Henry B. Carrington, Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA: A. P. Flint, Agent. 


Agent. 
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SERIES 


| SUBJECTS. SWINTON’S READERS. | SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. | AUTHORs. 
In Five Books. 
4 Alger Besides beautiful illustrations, superior typography, excellent paper, and Keates Apgar. 
t these pore the following distinctive fea- 4 PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL, — 
Ana ey are superior to all competitors : — 
omy. which reflect the actual ‘ef the most successful TRY. Bryant Stratton. 
Arithmetic. on hi These books excel in cl , sha f tline, and 
“Grading, which no unnatural betwen diferent ras] pel and BWClcham, 
ial style of subject-matter; beauty and educati illustrations, 
Astronomy. r each book, conveying together with strength of binding. and generel Cathcart. 
4 ug. 2"ery series, i 
_ Examination Price, $1.75. SWINTON 3 GEOGRAPHIES 
Botany. Ch 
apman. 
Calculus SPENGERIAN GOPY-BOOKS. |WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
Cooley. 
Complete for every grade. An intelligent step toward manual training. 
Chemistry. THE NATIONAL STANDARD. Many are prevented from introducing drawing because they feel enable Curtis 
-- REPRESENTING a steady development, extending through many years oe the proper books for the several grades. White’s Series pro- . 
Civil Government. | ° study, revision, and improvement, these books now occupy a position amas i?” D 
< never before held by a single series of school-books. we BA mp. we ypeveGnasery Course, to be followed where ana. 
not previously n taught. 
Composition. The Spencerian Tracing System aalt, 4 Regular Graded Course, for Primary, Grammar, and High Daniells. 
Copy-Books. For securing CORRECT POSITION, MOVEMENT, and PEN-HOLDING. pendent High Schools etc Day. 
= Send for Pamphlet of Instructions. Specimen pages, descriptive circulars, and list of places using this 
Drawing. SPENGERIAN COPY series, sent on application. Eliot & Storer 
-BOOKS 
Dictionaries. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. Fasquelle 
Elocution. ’ 
SWINTON’S WORD-BOOK SERIES.| FISH'S NEW ARITHMETICS. | 
THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. Fish. 
ench. BY DANIEL S 
‘This series owes its great popularity to the fact that it teaches LEADING Features: — Gray. 
| Geography. by age Lm a living interest in the use and meaning of words, as we i Provity and Thargrspnees, tes G t. 
Geology. Manson’s Economic Spelling Blank. . Great Number of Hitchcock. 
EXAMINATION PRICES. 
. 6 pages, 1 ds. Standard script f FISH’S ARITHMETIC, Nu NE. C 
FISH’S NEW ARITHMETICAL CHA 
, 5 cents each, RT. 
nts each Novel and ingenious. Send for Cirtular. Kerl. 
| | d 
M A »,4 I 0 OK 
CALKINS’S READING CARDS.) Swinton’s Histori 
: winton’s His Kiddle. 
torical Series. 
By N. A. CALKINS, LL.D., New-York City. Loomi 
mis, 
History These cards are in two sets of twelve cards each, printed upon manilla PRIMARY UNITED STATES HISTORY: 
d board, a — < pone — a in the hands of pupils for the first For Supplementary Reading and Recitations. Manson 
six mon of s -lite. si i- 
Latin tom to books, st vhich pont more Ge 
ing to than Suing any other similar period of child-life. The cards OUT Mantilla. 
Letter-Writing. present, in type and in script, a vocabulary of 646 different words. LINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY: = 
la FROM BLACKBOARD TO BOOKS, a Manual for Teachers. For High Schools, Academies, etc. | Monsanto. 
rature. “ With these Cards in the hands of pupils, and the Manual fol 4 ¥ ,, 
the teacher, the ignorant can hardly Loomis ’s Progressive Music Series, Parley. 
. Price of Cards, 18 , 
ee cents per Set. Manual, 54 cents. INCLUDING LOOMIS’S GLEE AND CHORUS BOOKS. Parshall. 
atnhnematics. ’ 
. AND 
Robinson. 
Natal History|  COOLEY'S CHEMISTRY. 
; By LE ROY C. COOLEY, Ph.D., of Vassar College. Wells’ anders. 
Nat. Philosophy. These well-known books are successful in actual bering use be- ie Shorter Course Aad Grammar and Com 3 ae 
: ’ cause they are attractive and interesting in style, and excellent in arrange- posi tion. Sheldon. 
Navigation. ment and method, and at the same time are accurate and scientific. Sillim 
an, 
Physiology. TENNEY’S ZOOLOGIES : i 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-keepi ng. | Spencerian Authors. 
’ 
—— ELI & STORER’S CHEMISTRY. “Common School,” “ High School,” and “ Counting-House.” Swett. 
panish. ALWAYS A SUCCESS. READY IN A Swinton. 
Spellers UGUST, Pa 
’ 
; 0 Tenney. 
Teachers’ Aids. DANA S GE LOGIES: need Townsend. Webst 
‘ en eboster. 
Trigonomet ; Geological Story Briefly Told, Manual of Geology. 
RY 
Wall ” New Text-Book of Geology, Revised and Enlarged. Wells. White. 
Will 
Zoélogy. Guyot’s Geographical Series, including PHYSIOLOGY — pen 
And mary others. |Guyot’s Physical Geography. AND HYGIENE.| 
And many others. 


BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, COMPANY, 


NEW YOKK AND CHICAGO. 


HARRISON HUME, New England Agent, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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